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INTRODUCTION 



There was a tine, just a few years back, when we 
could look upon the natter iof teachinq 'sone- 
thinq like journalism' in hiqh schools) as 'an 
interesting tendency' — an innovation that miqht 
qrov7 into something worthwhile or somethinq very 
bad if qivon proper or improper encouragement • 
Wo could pass resolutions for or against it, 
That time is past — high school teaching of icur- 
nalism is here; it is a fact that must be dealt 
with seriously. All'of which means that the col- 
lege teacher of journalism can no lonqer eye it 
with favor or disfavor — as an interesting phe- 
nomenon — but must accept it as fact and decide 
what part he will take in it. He must adjust 
his college journalism courses to mee^ che situ- 
ation and must personally decide what he can do 
to aid it and to keen it on the right track. 

—Grant M. Hyde, 1925^ 

The purpose of this pro;]Gct is to consider the 
most effective journalism education program for West 
Virginia University. The author realizes that a curricu- 
lum must he created ^or students majoring or minoring in 
journalism education as well as for those seeking jour- 
nalism teachinq certification along with maiors in English 
education, language arts education, or another field. To 
that end, this researcher has analyzed the journalism 
teaching-publications advising courses previously or now 



Grant M. Hyde, "Journalism in the Hiqh School," 
The Journalism Bulletin {now Journalism Quarterly ) , Vol. 2 
(New Series) , No. 1 (flarch 1925) , n. i. 



offered at the 104 colleqes and universities whose instruc 
tors resfjonded to her survf^y. A questionnaire, requesti/ig 
data valuable to thijf former Fnq lish- journalism instructor 
and WVU ]ournaiisn qreiduate teachi^ci assistant ^^was sent ' 
to 117 schools. ' A 

As of Decornbe'r 19^4 the West Virqini yersity 
School of Jourfialisn and 101^ '^thor United States colleges 
md uni'^ersit ios were still struggling with journalism 
teaching-advisa/ig^ curricula. No doubt, faculty at each 



school h-^ive deliberated for hcurs over \h£ sane subjects: 
course conU^i/i^ p^^^requis j.tes , student .enrollment guide- 
line*, profjE^sqoi; qualifications, evaluation prdcedures, 
and other/ imp^tant course'^cri teria . The discussions ^ 



ultimately hfve led to two results: the expansion of de- 
partments or schools of journalism on some campuses and 
the disatjrKvlrance of single publications advising courses 
on other campuses. 

Since 1940-^1 the WU School of Journalism has 
offered a course that analyzes high school journalism and 
student publications. The course number and title have 
changed throughout the yerirs, and the class that foi^erly 
i^c^pted onlv seniors and graduate students is now open 
^('> .U 1 Hnivorsitv students. 



'^"^'lUidf* ('n\]nqo and Graduate Coursc-.s, lis- 
;;*'ciair/ for IJigh School Journalism Teachf^r^; and fMibli- 
.'i^^j'-rr; Arivisers," 'Vhn Newspaper F^und , Inc., , pfj. 



First listed in', the WVU Bulletin, Thb School 
o' Journail-^m Announconontis by title only (Journaiisn 
21S) , th >c known as "liicih School Journalism" (lained 

a description in 1959-60. The notation read: "A survey 
of scholastic publications problems and techniq^aes; sug- 
gested, methods of instruction." However, this all- 
encompassing course concept has probably led more than 
one instructor to attempt the inpos'^Tb^e feat of meeting 
the diverse informational needs of journalism maiors and 
non-majors. Each instructor, no doubt, has compromised 
his intended goals because students have entered the 
class with erther* substantial or almost nonexistent ex- 
posure to journalism style, high School publications 
staff resoonsibilitiXs, page layout, headline construc- 
tion^ freedom of the press, and printing procedures. ' In 
past years probably every WJU "High School Journalism" 
teacher's attempt to solve the dilemma resulted in either 
oversimplification or inclusion of too many subjects in 
one course. Both the "cake course" (which required merely 
making a poster about each assinned topic) and th^ cram - 
course (which demanded constant attention to roadin<i as- 
sianments, guest speakers, qui z study, projects, and con- 
struction of a ^inal course outline) are futile efforts 
for both students and teacher. 



^ WV U B ulletin, The School ot Journalism An - 
nouncements , Series S9 , No. 10-4 {Morgantown, W.Va.: 
West Virginia University, April 1959) , p. 21. 
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If, prior to enrollinq in a revised Journal- 
ism 125 course, non-maiors coulci bocone familiar with 
journalism style, reporting Principles, and the frequent 
need to rewrite one's ideas, the instructor of "High 
School Journalism" could concentrate on applying writing 
skills and explaining staff advising concepts. Thus, 
non-majors could use understanding of journalism termin- 
ology in practical exercises and could enroll later in 
an advanced methods course Journalism 126 (not yet of- 
fered), if they so desired. Journalism education majors 
and eager non-majors, for the most part, would then com- 
prise the Journalism 126 class roster. 

\ AT'.ENDING THE PROBLEM 

In py view, the current J-125 course cannot ful- 
fill a worthwhile purpose unless non-majors complete cer- 
tain appropriate lournalism courses prior to J-125 and 
unless J-125 becomes the first course in a two-part se- 
quence for prospective lournalisn advisers. In ^ny case, 
because the course is an elective open to all students, 
the School of Journalism must accomplish the difficult 
task of acquainting both non-majors and ma:)ors with pub- 
1 ications . 

■The rationale for a subdivision of journalism 
courses is that non-majors prior to and during 1974-75 
were f:?X[:)ected to loarn as much as thcur classmates who 
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were majors and had siqnif icantly more prepa-^ation in 
journalisn. The struqqle, predictably, was unsuccessful 
for most non-majors . 

Tabulated statistics and correlated data from 
the 104 surveyed schools and departments of journalism 
have led this writer to propose two WVU courses: (1) 
a three-ho^r "Introduction to Hiqh School Journalism" 
course for language arts, English, and other non-jour- 
nalism maiors seeking journalisn teaching certification, 
and (2) an advanced tlrree-hour "Journalism Teaching 
Methods" course for journalism majors and for non-majors 

ft 

who have completed the elementary course. The first 
course thus would serve as a [)rerequis ite to the second 
for all non-majors. 

The proposed tv;o courses arc recommended to the 
West Virginia Department of Education for inclusion in the 
certification requirements. Carolyn McCune's 1974 thesis, 
"Preparation of tho High School Journalism Teacher: Cer- 
tification Requirements Related to Teacher Needs, issued 
a similar recommendation. 



Carolyn McCunc, "Preparation of t.ho Iliqh School 
Journalism Teacher: Certification Requirements Related to 
Teacher tJe^^ds" (unpublished mister's thesis. West Virginia 
University, 1^74), p. ^8. 
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REVIEW OF LITFRATURi: 

Some university lournalism teach incj- ad vis ing 
programs in the United States have improved greatly since 
the 1920 's, but it has taken the last 25 years to con- 
vince colleqe administrators in general that journalism 
deserves to be a department or school separate from Eng- 
lish. 

Charles T. Duncan, dean of the University of 
Ori,^^on School of Journalism in 1961, questioned the slow 
degree of inprovemen t in journalisn education programs 
by that year* He recognized a threat to job opportunities 
for skilled ^Durnalists in some media managers' policy of 
hiring unqualified communications employees who "never 
took a journalism course in their lives, to say nothing 
of having majored in the field."' Duncan voiced partic- 
ular concern that inexperienced personnel generally 
sensed no handicap in lournalism occuoations even though 
they lacked such professional training. 

^Curtis n. riacDouqall , What Journalism Education 
Should Be All About , ERIC Microfiche 0B6 987, Eort Collins 
Colo. : Association for Education in Journalisn, August 
lQ-22, 1971, p. 1. 

Charles T. Duncan, "Some Basic Realities m 
Journalism Education Today," Journalism Quarterly , Vol. 38 
No. 4 (Autumn 1961), p. 523. 



The same weaknesses thrit occur when hirinq un- 
trained persons for nodia jobs can nrevail in colleqe. 
To prevent these weaknesses, the college should select 
forner hiqh school journalism teacher-advisers to teach 
the courses that prooare instructors for lournalism 
teaching- advisinq pos i t ions . 

Duncan's dismay about employers hiring "almost 
anyone" for demandinn -journalism jobs bears notice at 
"journalism schools throughout the United States. In- 
structors owe it to their profession and to themselves 
to insist uoon future hiring of f)ersons who meet ]ob re- 
quirements. Duncan offers the following reasoning: 

It IS possible of course to run a newspaper, a 
radio station or an advertising agencv with 
people who learned all they know about their 
v;ork through on-the--]ob traininq, which is often 
little better than tr ia 1-and-error . Possible, 
yes, but this is not the way it should be done. 
Readers, listeners, consumers — society itself — 
deserve better. 

. . . The implications of the situation 
thus far described are extremely serious. 

. . . qood journalists of any and all vari- 
eties can come out of almost any kind of a col- 
lege back(]round, or put of no college at all. 
. . . But it is foolish to sunpose that enough 
of thorn always will, and it makes even loss sense 
to argue that this is the method that should be 
depended upon. It's haphazard, uncertain, and 
inef f icient . ^ 

. . . nothincj could be more effective in the 
strength(^n inq and improvement of journalism ed- 
ucation than a mounting chorus of concern and 
interest .... 



Ibid., pp. 521-24. 



I think our first and constant obligation is 
to be coldly honest with ourselves."^ 



Duncan's call for action speaks out to this writer, who 

\ 

hopes that it will encourage early journalism teacher- 
education curriculum chanqes at West Virginia University, 

Journalism education is not gaining gro^ind as 
it ought to be. At best,^ it is holding its own, 
making gains in some areas, and slipping badly in 
others . 

r " 

... We lack the zeal that many of our prede- 
cessors must have had. How else could journalism 
education have been established so solidly and 
spread so rapidly as it did in roughly the first 
25 years of the century? 

Wo , the journalism teachers and administrators , 
cannot by ourselves bring journalism education to 
its full potential, but we can spark the drive. ^ 



RECENT SIGNIFICANT J-FD STUDIES 

John W. Windhauser, Colorado State University 
instructor, and J. W. Click, Ohio University professor, 
have tried to propel the improvement of journalism 
teachinq-advising programs. In 1971" they compiled data 
from 39 of 51 members (76 per cent) of the Association 
for Education in Journalism secondary school division 
and surveyed superintendents of public instruction in 
the 50 states and in the District of Columbia. The team 
then discovered that lournalism certification guidelines 



^Ibid. , p. 526. 
^Ibid. 



in only forty per cent of the states required publica- 
tions advisers to conplete a iournalism minor (15 to 24 
hours) . In only two states wore teachers required to 
earn a journalisn major (24 to 40 hours). ^ Additional 
data points out that 78 per cent of the 39 college AEJ 
members recommended an undergraduate journalism major 
for prospective secondary school journalisn teachers; 
68.5 per cent of the 39 AEJ menbers agreed that high 
school journalism instructors should have at least a 

i 

journalism minor. Nearly all believed that a journalisih 
educator's qualifications should include professional 
media experience and teaching ability. The AEJ members 
pointed to recommended courses in a second teaching major, 
in radio-TV, in English, and in speech. Subjects judged 
most essential for a future secondary school journalism 
teacher, in order of neeB, were copy editing, news writing, 
a survey of mass communication and society, newspaper make- 
up, feature writing, and photography.^ 

Instructor standards in 1971 reflect more demand- 
ing teacher preparation than in 1965, when Robert J. 



John W. Windhauser and J. W. Click, "Will the 
Real Journalism Teacher Please Stand Up?" Communication ; 
Journalism Education Today , Summer 1971, p. 2. ^ — ^ 

^J. VI. Click and John W. Windhauser, "Suggested 
High School Journalism Courses and Teacher Certification 
Requirements," ERIC Microfiche ED 067 863, Columbia, S.C.; 
Association for Education in Journalism, August 1971, pp. 
5-7. . 
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Cranford accentuated the often inadequate awareness and 
training of journalism teachers. Cranford qeneraily was 
disturbed by the misleading impressions that unqualified 
advisers could create in discussing journalism careers. 
To Cranford's dismay, advisers in 1965 did not need to 
meet special requirenents. Thirty of 45 (66.7 per cent) 
of^the states surveyed in that year still had certifica- 
tion policies requiring fewer than 15 hours of journal ism 
credit for teachers-advisers. As of 1971, 25 of 51 (49.02 
per cent) of 50 states and the District of Columbia still 
did not require a journalism najor or minor of future 
teachers. Only 19 (37.25 per cent) of the states and the 
District of Columbia demanded that high school journalism 
teachers earn a journalism major or minor for certifica- 
tion.^ (See Appendix A.) 

Comparing 1965 and 1971 data, Windhauser and 
Click could identify only a few improvements among certifi- 
cation requirements, content of high school journalism 
courses surveyed, the number of majors and minors who had 
become journalism instructors, and state lists of journal- 
ism courses, recommonded for future sponsors. 

In a 1^72 study of Indiana , Pennsylvania , and 
Ohio advisers, Windhauser and Click substantiated their 
belief that b-igh 5i./iiool journalism teachers need nine col- 
lege semester hours of journalism. Almost ail former 

^Windhauser and Click, "Secondary "T^eachers: 
Certification Requirements," College Press Review , Vol. 
11, No. 1 (Spring 1972), pp. 13-16. 



English majors respondinq (50 per cent of 490) said that 
nine somostor hours could bo considorod an adequate teach- 
inq backqround.^ In reality, thouqh, nearly 47 per cent 
of 138 Indiana instructors had earned nine or more hours 
of colleqe journalism compared to 20.2 per cent of the 
237 Ohio respondents and 9.4 per cent of the IIS Pennsyl- 
vania respondents . 

Since 1962 Indiana has required all Enqlish ma- 
jors to complete a journalism writinq course for certifi- 
cation and has expected teacher-advi^sers to have earned 
either a journalism ninor of 24 semester hours or a jour- 
nalism major of 40 semester hours. It is therefore logi- 
cal that Indiana respondents in 1972 included 26.8 per 

cent journalism majors."''^ ^ 

Because journalism, however, was not certificated 
by 1972 in Pennsylvania, it is not surprising that 49.6 
per cent of 115 teachers in that state haa never taken a 
college journalism course. Ohio 1971 requirements, on the 
other hand, demanded 15 semester hours of journalism for 
certification, yet 61.6 per cent (a greater proportion than 
in Pennsylvania) had had no college journalism. Indiana 
advisers who were unexposed to journalism courses equalled 

^Windhauser and Click, "High School Journalism 
Cour'es, Teachers, and Perceived Professional rjeeds in 
Indiana, Ohio, arul Pennsylvania," FRIC Microfiche 066 892, 
Carbondale, 111.: Association for FducatLon in Journalism, 
Auqust 1^/2, I'. 10. 

^^Ibid., pp. 6-8. 
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the lowest total among the throe states, 25.2 per cent.-^^ 

Eighty per cent of the advisors from all three 
states, equalling a one-third sample in the same area, 
lacked professional media experience. Approximately 60 

per cent, however, had worked on their high school or 

1 2 

college publications. 

More than one fourth of all resnondonts in this 
survey believ«^d that a secondary school journalism teacher 
should have completed a college journalism minor as mini- 
mal teaching preparation; even more than one fourth, how- 
ever, felt that they had no basis for such a recommenda- 
tion. 

Almost one half (52.5 per cent) of the 490 
teachers recommended an English second teaching field for 

1 3 

journalism majors. 

Approximcitoly one half of the 490 respondents 
were in their first through fifth year of advising, which 
fact reflects a large percentage of teachers v/ho contri- 
bute to "the relatively high turnover rate" noted by John 
Boyd in 1960^^ and James F. Paschal in 1971. Paschal 



^^Ibid. 




^^Ibid., p. 8. 




-^^Ibid., p. 10. 




^^Ibid., p. 9. . 




^"^Click a.nd VJindhausor, "Suqqosted 


IKijh School 


Journalism Ooursos and Teacher Certification 


Roc]uiro- 


monts/' p. 8, 
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attributed the cjreat change amonq journalism faculty mem- 
bers to the fact that so many advisers are not v/ell-con- 
pensated for their time. However, approximately 90 per 
cent of the AEJ respondents in 1971 agreed that advisers 
^hould be compensated,^^ and the incentive of either 
extra money beyond the base salarv or released time dur- 
ing the daily schedule has long been usc^ to retain good 
advisers in certain school districts. As early as 1928, 
George H. Gallup proposed additional pay for publications 
advisers . ^ ^ 

Properly trained, qualified personnel allov/ high 
schools to consider offering extensive journalism curric- 
ula. According to Windhauser and Click, AEJ data indicate 
that secondary schools should provide a minimum of four 
semesters of Journalism — preferably with a first-year 
course in mass media analysis and forms of journalism 
writing (for ninth and tenth graders) . The second-vear 
course, whose objective would be to produce student publi- 
cations, could be open to eleventh and twelfth graders. 
An 'additional mass media course could accommodate unre- 
stricted enrollment. 

t 

^^Ibid. 

^"^George H. Gallup, "What Shall We Do About High 
School Journalism?" Journalism Quarterly , Vol. V, No. 2 
(June 1928) , p. 36. 

'''^Click and Windhauser, ""Suggested High School 
Journalism Courses and Teacher Certification Requirements," 
p. 3 . 
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Additional Windhausor-Cl ick conclusions point 
out that nore than 7 5 per cent of the AEJ members re- 
sponding advocated a f aculty-suT^er vised hiqh school news 
bureau wherever possible.'''^ Dr. Arthur M. Sanderson of 
the University of Florida, however, suggested implemen- 
tation of a "PR Bureau" to arrange school-comnunity 
publicity, press releases, "spot news," radio announce- 
ments, television f^ms, slides, and broadcast tapes. 
Some professors responding to VJindhauser and Click,' s 

surveys considered the organization of a news bureau 

2 1 

impractical with high school journalism students. 

A list of competencies expected of journalism 
students indicates that 67.6 per cent of the instructors 
responding regarded typing the most-needed student skill. 

More than one half of the respondents indicated 
that secondary school journalism teachers should have 
master's degrees, and most of them agreed that journal-- 
ism students in high school should possess a "B" average 
in Eng-iish and an overall "C" average before enrolling in 
journalism. However, 65.6 ner cent of the teachers re- 
sponding contradictorily stated that journalism should be 

II 2 2 

"open to all students of the appropriate grade level." 
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i^ihid. 

--^^Ihid., PP. "^-4. 
^hhid. 

-^Tbid., pp. 5-7; 12. 



Click dand Windhauser note that the majority of 
the 490 hiqh school journalisn teachers responding in the 
1972 three-state survey he 1(1 that the main cjoal of hiqh 
school journalism is to produce f)ublications .'^ However , 
Click and Windhauser acknov/ledqe that other journalism 
studies completed by Gretchen Kemp in 1957, the Indiana 
Committee on High School Journalism in 196S, and Laurence 
R. Campbell in 1971^^ concur with 89.7 per cent of the 
ACJ secondary school division members who concluded' in 
1971 that the main purpose of such a course in the '70's 
is "to make hiqh school students intelligent consumers 
of the mass media. ""^ 

Windhauser and Click have urqed additional re- 
search m journalism education by statinc]: 

Several writers have indicated that the hirjh 
school curriculum must and will undercjo drastic 
revision. Beyond finding out what high school 
journalism is like today, leaders and others 
interested in it should work to conceptualize 
and implement th(} secondary school journalism 
or mass comnmni cat ion study appropriate for the 
19n0's.2r. 



'^^Windhauser and Click, "High School Journalism 
Courses, Teachers, and Perceived Professional Needs in 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania," p. 

Laurence P. Canpbell, Evaluative Criteria for 
High Scho ol Textbooks in Journalism and Mass Media (Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.: Quill and Scroll Society in cooperation 
with the College of Education at Florida State University) 
October 1972, pp. 

^^Click and Windhauser, "Suagested High School 
Journalism Courses and Toach^ Ce)'t if ica tion Pequiremen t s , 
p. 2. 

^^'Windhauser and Click, "High School Journalism 
Cours(vs, Tedchers, and l^erreivod Professional Needs in 
Indiana, Ohio, and l^ruinpy 1 van ia , " p. 1^. 
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'-^rit'-rf; also have reiterated Cranford's request 

"'••si'-r.-^ r.-iia -jf n'^v.s connunication" to 

• . . 1 « * n J t J H - 1 r s J r>po r t to h a vo 1 oq i s 1 a t i o n o n - 

! tf? r<^Muirc- 'trainin-,' in journalisn for those 
V*,' t*^' ich the subiect in hinh schools or who ad- 
vir* surervise stiffs of student publications. 

Tr, Wil li:-: Dean, director of student oublica- 

' ^* T-'X ss T<?jh "niversity, sinilarly has emphasized 

: ' -^^ a'.^*^ > * ljc:itiriq hiqh school journal isn teach- 

2 8 

• "wr;-- , *^ 'it, ir ! ,:ather n^ws." ^avin j surveyed 
^: 1 s^rr.alisn teachers, ^7 high school prin- 

f '* urnalisr- aeans and/or departrient 

^ ^' ^ r* ws: j:^r editors. Dean reco^inized two 
^ 'r-H* ?vir^- *:r3ininq pronrans for secondary school 
' 1 - *^ ••i^h-rs: ! a teacher certification i^roqran 
: • ^•^i'-n*s who hiv* a journaiisr . , >r or 

: - fi* I : ar.J -'^i a 1. raited course s ar>proach to 

• * ~ -r\5!:sr ra*' rs X'* ^.ther teachir.j i^roarai^s to 
' ^r* il;^- jrse^.^"^ Tn^ r jh I icat i'/r.s director 



; SOTO of th^ 



t u jer.t 



Nov/swrit inq , editmq, reporting, and forms 
of SDGcialized writinq should rate nrino impor- 
tance for both (procjrams] . ^0 (See Appendix B.)^l 

Considered as a qrouo. Dean's respondents out- 

l^ined nore denandinq qoals for advisers than did Wind- 

hauser-<"l ick resooruient s . The majority par ticipat inq 

in Pean's study believed that students wishinq to be 

certified as -journalisn manors should take 24 to 30 

hours of lournalism. (See Apnendix C. ) Journalisn 

minors proportionally should be required to take 12 to 

3 3 

IS hours in their minor field. (See Apper\dix D.) 

Dean proposed two required methods courses: 
"one rf^latod to teachinq hicfh school journalism and the 
second related to advisina and directinq hiqh school 
publications."^^ Ho furth^-r stated that student publi- 
cation^ work ind student teaching should be considered 
VI til trainin: for }r>urnalir.n maior:-; who v;ant to bf.^come 
future advisers. r;tudent publications work alone, he. 
S'li'!, should be vilu<'d nost hi^ihly bv non- iourni 1 x sm 
"I'^^rs who wish *o be:'orie journalism teachers-advisers. 



^"^Ibid., rp. n-11. 

'^r-r. ivilliar D^^m , "viritinq bourses Hi^^hiy 
P itf'i: Trainir. : thr^ .J^ irnilisr T'^-acher," Co l Ic^je Pr^^s s 
P ry low . Vol. II, No. /_<;!riri^ 1^^12) , 1^ 
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^ 1 ^ or - , * i-^ i r. ist rator s A :roo 



'^'^achers To Write, F^dit, 
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Instructors surveyed by Dean v;ere greatly 



alarmed by the number of Vunquali f ied" advisora as of 
1972. T'hose teachers responding who had boqun journal- 
ism education careers as "unqualified" advisers highly 

reconmended required certification for advisers. Dean 

3 5 

thus created the program which appears in Appendix E 

and accompanied it with this statement: 

It would seem to be in order to recommend 
that all states need to develop a definite 
teacher certification program for journalism 
teachers and publications advisers. Schools 
should not be permitted to merely give this 
responsibility to an unqualified person — just 
as they would not bec;^perini tted to have an un- 
qualified person teach chemistry or math or 
direct the school choir. 

EARLY PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE 
J-ED TEACHER TRAINING 

Despite this writer's emphasis on recent studies 
about journalism education, Uindhauser, Click, and Dean 
were not the first to propose purposeful high school jour- 
nalism courses and bonafide training of journalism teachers. 

Joseph S. Myers, director of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Department of Journalism in 1926, saw the need for 
improved instruction as he labeled college journalism 
teachers "mostly men v;ith comparatively little actual office 
oxnerience." VJithout condemning them, he noted: 



^"^Dean, "Writing Courses Hiqhly Ra^o^l: Training 
the Journalism Teacher/' n. 18. 

^^^Oean, "rditors. Administrators Agree: Educate 
Hi^^h School Journalism Teachers To Write, Edit, Gather 
Nev/s," p. 11. 
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Teachers of journalism should combine in 
proper proportions nractical experience in 
newspaper work, knowledqe of toachinq practice, 
and inspirational qualities. . . . ' 

In 1928 Allen S. Will suggested that future col- 
lege journalism professors (who would train future high 
school journalism advisers) "be requir^^d to have five 
years of versatile experience on a newspaper or newspapers 
of high standing. "^^ He also acknowledged that textbooks 
could not compensate or substitute for unqualified 
teachers. 

George H. Gallup in 1928 recognized the rapid 
development of hiqh school publications in the Midwest 
and on the West Coast during the second decade of the 
Twentieth Century. Gallup, however, attributed the great 
number of faults in these new newspapers to poor super- 
vision (untrained teachers) and called for newspaper 
production to occur within a classroom atmosphere. He 
said : 

Journalism has found a place in the high school 
curriculum. It is there to stay^ in spite of those 
who still believe that it should be entirely extra- 
curricular. During the early days of hiqh school 
journalism, the v>/ork was entirely extra-curricular. 
But this plan has been abandoned because it does not 



Joseph S. Myers, "The teacher of Journalism," 
The Journalism Bulletin (now J ournalism Ouarterlv ) , ^^ol. 
II (Uew Scries), No. 4 (January 19?6) , p. 12. 

^^Allon S. Will, "Concorninq the Status of 
Teachers," Journalism Quarterl y, Vol. V. No. 1 (March 
i^2B) p. in. 

39 

Ibid., p. 19. 
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work • • • journalism work, to be of value to stu- 
dents, must be carefully supervised. This is im- 
possible in the case of extra-curricular journal- 
ism, 

• • • Supervisors haven't the time outside 
their regular classwork to instruct students in 
the various phases of journalism'. Students won't 
take the time to learn these things themselves. 
The [extra-curricular ] publication , instead of 
beinq the product of many students, is the pro- 
duct of three or four and, in not a few cases, 
of the supervisor alone. Publications put out 
under this plan are s loppy • > . 

... a course of some kind is necessary to 
direct the efforts of the high school staff. 
Many schools have added courses in journalistic 
writing . 

. . . The class . . . , moreover, is open 
onlv to the students who have received the high- 
est grades in previous English courses. Those 
who would undoubtedly profit much by learning 
to write in a clear and concise way are barred. 

. . . Perhaps it would be a wise plan to 
urge all high schools to require a ohe- , two-, or 
three-year course in the essentials of writing, 
journalistic writing, or call it what you will. 

Out of the course in journalistic writing has 
come the course in journalism, which is fast find- 
ing a place in the curriculum of the largest and 
in some of the smaller high schools. The fears 
of college \professors , that high schools were 
stealing all of • their thunder, have been proved 
qroundless . 

Gallup then issued perhaps the first plea for reorganizing 

college journalism education teaching goals: 

. . . the school or department of journalism^ 
if it is to make the most of its opportunities, 
must go beyond the mere practices of journalism — 
It must deal more in ideas and less in technique, ^-l- 

Gallup also recommended that the Association of Schools 

and Departments of Journalism "foster research work in 



40 

Gallup, pp. 34-35. 
^ ^ Ibid . , n. 35 . 
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this field in order to qive proper quidance to hiqh school 
courses in journalism and to hiqh school publications." 
(The Quill and Scroll Society later recognized Gallup for 
his insiqht by establishing the top newspaper evaluation 
award for hiqh schools and naming it after him.) 

M. V. Atwood, an associate editor for Gannett 
Newspapers in 1931, reminded journalism schools of their 

9 

duty to "weed out the misfits" when he warned, "There is 
no place on any newspaper for a person who is only seeking 
a job."^^ Atwood's conclusion applies even today, and it 
should be extended to say, "There's no place amonq col- 
lege and hiqh schogl journalism teachers 'for a person 
who is only seeking a job.'" 

THE CONTINUING NEED 
FOR HIGH-CALIBER J-EDUCATORS 

Despite the logic of the above statement, journal- 
isn schooLs have not demanded the best students and the 
best faculty members long enough. As late as 1953, 40 
of 115 lournalism instructors at teachers' colleqcs ad- 
mitted to Louis Inqlehart, now a Bal] State University 
journalism professor, that they were "not qualified to 
teach journalism." Seven among the 115 confided that 



^^Ibid. , p. 36. 



"^^M. V. Atwood, "Proposed Plan for Certifying 
to Capability of Persons in Journalism," Journalism 
Quarterly , Vol. VIII, No. 1 (March 1931), p. 24. 



they "had no training background whatsoever for their 
..44 

positions. 

As late at 1972, accordinq to Frank Doavor, 
only 207 of 5S3 junior colleges (17 per cent) employed 
journalism teachers with the equivalent of college jour- 
nalism majors (considered 30 semester hours in Deaver's 
survey). At least 112 other journalism instructors 
among the 553 schools (20 per cent) had had no academic 
training in journalism. The latter figure included only 
those faculty members who specified "no hours" of train- 
ing. Those who left the answer blank would have in- 

45 

creased the percentage if they had been counted. Thus 
the majority of junior college journalism teachers re- 
sponding were "less than adequately prepared" or "totally 
unprepared to offer valid instruction in journalism." 
Most of them earned degrees in other majors, did their 
teaching in other departments, and were appointed publi- 
cations sponsors "for reasons other than preparation or 
interest . ""^^ The junior college journalism student, 
nevertheless, needed to cope with this disadvantage as 



44 % • 

Louis E. Ingelhart, "Journalism Instruction 
in Teachers* Colleges," Journalism Quarterly , ^^ol. 31, 
No. 2 (Spring 1954), o. 238. 

'^'^Frank Deaver, "The State of Journalism Educa- 
tion Today," Community and Junior College Journal , Vol. 
4 3, No. 3 (November 1972) , p. 31. 

Tbid . 



as well as the fact that, prior to 1973, his two-year 
journalism proqram may well have been one of nany that 
existed for the wrong reason: to staff the school pub- 
lication rather than to educato individuals about jour- 
nalism.^^ In 1973, however, the Junior College Jour- 

c 

nalism Association recommended national guidelines to 
improve the course content and journalism teacher com- 
petency level at two-year colleges. J-e^ instructors 
at junior colleges thereafter were expected to meet 
either course/degree or media qualif*ications in their 
assigned teaching subnects.^^ 

1 , ^ 

Seemingly not until 1972 did men like Daniel 
J. Dieterich^ research associate for Pesearch in Educa - 
tion , accent "a growing recognition of the need for 

4 9 

better professional preparation for advisers." Die- 

terich then pointed out* t)iat sponsors must be able to 

I 

tackle problems of censorship, finances, business manage- 
ment, news sources, the' role of minority and disadvan- 
taged students, plus the question of "what constitutes 
news?" In publishing a Leonard Heldreth book review. 



'^Ibid. 

^^The Articulation Committee of the Junior Col- 
Inqe Journalism Association, "r.uidelines for Two-Year 
Journalism Courses and Programs," ERIC Microfiche ED 083 
60S, Research in Education , Vol. ^, No. 3 (1973), op. 2-5, 

^^Daniel J. Dieterich, "What News Is Fit To 
Print in the High School Press?" English Journal , Vol. 
61, No. 2 (February 1972), p. 299. 
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Dieterich considered the predictable contrast between 
trained advisers, who know how to maintain sound publi- 
cation finances, and untrained advisers, who qenerally 
panic about bookkeepinq or strugqle more with fmblication 
problems. Dieterich recalled Heldretfi's words: 

. . . business nanaqement is frequently casual 
because fev; advisors have specific preparation 
in business procedures and the staff is more 
i-nterested in editorial activities . . [hiqh] 
schools v^iich offer journalism courses and 
schools ''v^se newspaper advisers have a minor 
in colleqe journalism are more successful in , 
business, opportunities than those lackinq such 
advantages. • y 

Advisers, by nature, are destined to cope with 
change, and it seems reasonable that increased soul- 
searchinq followed the 1960 era of student protests, 
underqround newspapers, and censorship court cases such 
as Tinker vs. Des Moines Indepe ndent S ch ool District in 
1969."^^ From this case, advisers and administrators be- 
came aware that 

. . . students in school as well as out of school 
are persons under the Constitution . . . [and] do 
not shed their constitutional riqhts to freedom 
of speech or expression at the schoolhouse gate.=^^ 

Journalism teachers thereafter became more vocal about 
sharing their problerfis and concerns, ajfd press association- 



""'"ibid. , pp. 298-99. 
^'"'Tbid. , pp. 297-300. 

"^^Tho ronimission of Inquiry into High School Jour- 
nalism, Captive Voices: High School Journalisn in America , 
New York: The Robert F. Kennedy Memorial, 1974, n. 3. 
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sponsored "help hotlines" encouraged an open, conscien- 
tious attitude toward journalism teaching problems. 

Certain sponsors have learned how to prevent 
frequent student- teacher clashes, and Robert L. "Notting- 
ham, University of Wisconsin at Madison, has labeled them 
"catalytic" advisers. Such persons activate reactions 
among their staff members without entering too much into 
each publication decision^-^ and are understandably rare. 
Although it is difficult for beginning advisers to know 
how to be catalytic (i.e., when to let students experi- 
ment with their own ideas) , more high school iournalism 
teachers each year are learning to delegate editorial 
responsibility to their students. 

Three* teachers who could be called "catalytic" are 
Veita Jo Hampton, St. Charles (Mo.) High School publica- 
tions adviser; Sally Ullum, Mentor (Ohio) High School 
English and journalism teacher-adviser; and Carolyn 
McCune, Parkersburg (W.Va.) High School journalism and 
English instructor. All three have researched trends in 
journalism education . 

Mrs. Hampton has discussed the types of advisers 
in this way: 

. . . Reams of factual evidence illustrate how 
arbitrarily [too many] advisers are selected, 
how ill-prepared they are to teach media, and 
how rapidly they transfer to greener pastures. 



^-^Robert I.. Tottinghan, "The Adviser As Catalyst 
for Change," The CSPAA Bulletin , Vol- 31, No. 1 (May 1973), 
p. »7. 
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Such evidence constructs a poor image of advisers 
among administrators, parents, and the general 
public. 

Regardless of the image that a particular journalism 

teacher projects, Mrs. Hampton adds that the adviser is 

. . . primarily concerned with truth and honesty 
per se . . . advisers motivate, initiate, moder- 
ate, and evaluate people and programs all with- 
in the role they play as school diplomat, PR 
person, and liaison among staff members. Advisers 
working to improve themselves and their programs 
will interpret, intervene, intercept, and intro- 
duce devices for control of their own positions. 
The positive force adviser leads . . . . 

In or?lGr to "lead," the adviser needs confidence based 

on adequate training. Miss Ullum reaffirmed the need 

for well-qualified advisers in a 1973 term project by 

stating : 

A high school jcTurnalism teacher must bo f)rop- 
orly accredited and trained^ to meet the tasks re- 
quired. . . . "Courses have developed on an ele- 
mentary level with relation to existing social 
requirements', mass media problems, or the basic 
tenets of journalism produc.tion, due to unquali- 
fied journalism teachers". 

Borrowing the thoughts of Laurence R. Campbell, the young 
adviser also stated: 

The high school journalism teacher should be 
endowed with a high degree of intellectual curiosity, 
a qualified education, a sense of responsibility. 



'''veita Jo Hampton and Rory Riddler, "Color Us 
Orange , " Communication: J ou rnal is m Kducatiu n T oday , Vol . 
6 (Summor 197 3) , p. 8. 

'■'ibid, 

S f 

Sally IJlIum, "Challon(]es in Journal iil>m" (Cur- 
riculum Outline for Special Topics 341, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, July 1973), p. 3. 
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the ability to get along with other people, a 
capability for hard work, and a respect for de- 
tails. In addition, the teacher must genuinely 
enjoy working with young people. 

HOW WELL DO WEST VIRGINIA COLLEGES 
PREPARE J-EDUCATORS? 

Mrs. McCune has reforrod to the problem of un- 
qualified advisers by citing the need for better teacher 
prepaMtion in West Virginia. Her 1974 master's thesis ^ 
recommends a state high school journalism curriculum 

t 

which demands more of college programs that aim to train 
« 

future advisers. 

To urge that the education of publications ad- 
visers must be improved, Mrs. McCune cites the opinions 
of 40 certified journalism instructors and 37 uncertified 

C Q 

instructors in the state. 

The West Virginia teacher-adviser recapitulates ^ 
the advice of Charles Zueqner, v/ho earlier recommended 
that 

. . - . college departments and schools of "^journal- 
ism interested in high school journalism programs 
and publications expand their efforts by offering 
shoxt courses, accredited summer courses, and 
publications conferences for the benefit o^^high 
school teachers and publications advisers. 



"^^Laurence R. Campbell, Careers in Journalism 
(Chicaqo: Quill and Scroll Foundation, 195^/), pp. lOR-12, 
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Mcriino, p. 20. 
"^^McCune, [n^. 8-0. 
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West Virginia University already offers a fall 
hiqh school journalism workshop each year, and a one- 
week sumnor tcachor-student workshop will bo implemented 
by the University durincj 1975 at this writer's and Mrs. 
McCune ' s §>^qqestion. 

However, Mrs. McCune still has reason to criti- 
cize the West Virginia certification policy which allows 
language arts majors to become journalism sponsors upon 
completion of five hours of'colleqe journalism courses. 
Mrs. McCune considers such a practice "inadequate" based 
on d^ta from her master's survey and from the 1962 
master's thesis of Jane Dumire, now a Fairmont (W.Va.) 
State College journalism professor. Miss Dumiro charac- 
terizes the language arts student who becomes a jour- 
nalism teacher-adviser as a " 'Jack o' all Trades' who is 
shortchanged in English, speech, and journalism."^"'- 
Both Mrs. McCune and Miss Dumire believe that "the lan- 
guage arts certification program should he reassigned 
or redefined *f or elementary teaching only or [it] should 
be eliminated." 

Mrs . McCune strengthens this admonit i on by 
printmcj confessions of former lanrjuaqe arts majors, 
who, "after they became teachers, realized that they 



^^Statement by Earl N. Straight Jr., personal 
interview, February 7, 1975. 

Ibid . , p . 11. 

"ibid. 
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"needed additional or more in-depth preparation in col- 
lege to adequately teach hiqh school journalism or 
serve as publications aflviser [ s ] , ^ 

Sixty-four of the 77 instructors responding to 
Mrs . McCune ' s survey recommend that college jourpalism 
teacher preparation programs include tv/o high school 
journalism courses: (1) "Introduction to High School 
Journalism" and "Journalism Methods." The high 

school teachers responding advise further that the first 
course be considered a prerequisite for the second. One 
of Mrs. McCuno's respondents especially advocates that 
teachers take a methods course: 

Such a course should be .\yorked into general educa- 
tion courses since many non- journalism education 
majors and minors have no way of knowing that, one 
day, they will be . . . adviser[s] for a hiqh school 
newspaper or yearbook. 

Mrs. McCune 's comparison of journalism curric- 
ula at Glenville State Colleqe, Fairmont State College, 
Marshall University, and West Virginia University shows 
that all four institutions offer one course each and 
have similar rec]uiremonts for future advisers. Journal- 
ism education instructors at all four schools share the 
"difficulty of teaching non- journalism oriented students 
and journalism majors and minors in a combined course." 
Fairmont State Colleae, however, offers one section for 



^'"^Ibid. , p. ^32. 
^"^Ibid.; p. 19. 
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::ven With th'i-so proposed changes^ !*rs. fIcCune 



r^liov^'?^ *hat hi':h scho^^l iournalisn adviser prcoaration 

T'-r Ti^^n-r.^s' rs w-^^-;I 1 r**M3:'?cr<'. Sho states: 

'^_>r: 1^-*: in : •iv- or six h*^> jr<? in a suh;CCt 

^r^5 r-* Tjalify f*r,«- t^* t<-ach in that field, 

o5-M?ciilly 1* IS not f :riliar with the subject 



* ;thfr '^rr.alisr^ ^^*-rt i *^ icat ion ! in I.'est Vir- 
zi^.ii ia tno 1 jn':^a :^ ^rts cocTiprehens i vo pronrar 
-h-^^j;^ wi*!siravn cr *hc r^^ui rer^ent s nubstan- 
*aijlv str*'n-*'* * n.' 1. T?iis writer woul^ prr-^'or 
*^ •^;,rnalis* withdri^T- fron the lan'raa-je 
• r ♦s -*^^4>r* hons I * rorrar^. 'io journal isn pro irar 
3;: wc,-* ; -r«*f*-rabie the wei^ nroirar now 

- - r- 

. . . 1 sx : ^ r *i * r * 1 r a t ion re^u 1 rc^^-n* 3 
rv * ~;r.; r ^t * rs " r^-l^ct-s *h** instructional 
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quality proqrams for the benefit of high school journal- 
ists. Two levels of chanqe , howt^vor, are still essential. 
College orofessors must improve toacher-traininq curricula, 
and secondary school t(?achers must • .iroll in beneficial 
courses to improve their ability to teach and to advise. 
Attitudinal changes are reciuired for additional progress. 
Secondary school administrators and teachers must admit 
that they have acted as censors and cope honestly with 
tho hi^h school lournalists' right to freedom of the press. 
Only then will censorship problems decrease. Only then 
will advisor-staff respect develop to a mutual degree, 
students be able to nakc? their own editorial blunders, 
and sponsors lose th'^ir fears about how to handle "the 
n^^xt cnntr^'Versial topic. 

Probably the issue that is most sensitive for 
St ii*-r.t wri*:ors and r^urnalisn teachers alike is "Who con- 
trols a r^^biibat i^'h's editorial policy? Who, if anyone, 
cn.^ors stcrio?^-?" This study, therefore, also must ex- 
iri-^' tr.-^ to,irh<~'r"s role m answerim those relattjd ques- 
ti r.s. 

'^hat sore students viil make mistakes and 
r- rhaps ibusr' thoir riihts of a free r-^ess if 
rhcy arc r^-mttej to exercise then is undeni- 
hut ten- fits f rr-edon ar*^ of nara- 

*^ ' I ? in T-^- r 3 n c • 



' "r.i ^'^rx-.^i % ' ! In'?'Jiry into lii -h Scho^^ i 
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teachinq students ethics and responsibilities, 
. . . permittinq them to nako the ultinato 
decision on the contents of the newspaper 
also is essential. 

Captive Voices: High School Journalism in 
America . Perhaps more frankly than any previous publica- 
tion, cites the problems that have shackled secondary 
school reporters, editors, and sponsors for years. The 
1974 publication arose from a $65,000 Robert F. Kennedy 
Memorial fund drive that sought to involve youth in 
"... learninq about, reporting, and acting on such 
issues [as poverty, discrimination, and civil liberties] . 
Information that the Kennedy Commission reports was based 
on data from public hearings, consultation meetings, sur- 
veys, content analysis of student publications, and re- 
search studies. 

Franklin Patterson, chairman of tho Commission 
of Incjuiry into High School Journalism, points out: 
'^^merican hiqh schools arc tho only secondary schools 
anywhere that provide oxperience in ]ournalisn as part 
of their cur riculun. fiowever, despite this boa ;tful 

rjonr^r 1 1 izat 1 on , Conmission findings indicate that many 
t'.S. lournalisn teachers nay have diluted such a course 



^^'Ibid. , n. ^2. 

Thid. , X i 1 i-xiv. 

n. : . , ! 'I;. X'' 1 -X 1 X . 

7 A 

1.^1 d. , • • XI 1 1 . 
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to the extent that its value i s^uestionable . The fol- 
lowing facts seen especially noteworthy: 

Sixty-two per cent of American secondary school 
teachers responding to the Commission of Inquiry favored 
censorship of school newspapers. According to an NEA 
survey which precipitated the Comnission's study, teachers 

7 7 

consider censorship "a duty." 

Fifty-three per cent of the students polled by 

the Commission believed that their school newspapers were 

used to create a cjood impression; 27 per cent disagreed,, 

and 20 .per cent had no opinion. Among newspaper staff 

members surveyed, however, 60. per cent believed that their 

publications were public relations devices; 27 per cent 

'^^ ,70 

disagreed, and 13 oer cent had no opinion. '° 

Except in rare cases, the study noted, acjvisers 
do not encourage minority students to develop journal- 
istic ta lents . The Commission reports : 

The emphasis on arades and participation in 
journalistic classes as a prerequisite to becoming 
a staff member of a newspaper has contributed to 
the scarcity of minority journalists and minimized 
lournalistic skills other than those measured by 
grades. This has placed a low priority on initia- 
tive , curiosity, and familiarity with s ignif icant 
issues y attributes considered essential for good 
journalists .^^ 



"^"^Ibid., p. 29. 

^^Ibid., p. 43. 

79 

Ibid. , p. 66. 
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While the majority of students at non-minority and mi- 
nority schools are not required to be currently enrolled 
in a journalisn course in order to be on a publications 
staff, the majority of students at racially balanced 
schools are.^^ Not surprisingly, the Commission dis- 
covered that 

. . . schools with a predominantly minority 
student population have the largest ratio of 
inexperienced journalism teachers. One third 
of them had no training or background before 
taking their positions, compared with 10 per 
cent at schools with a predominantly non- 
minority population and 3 per cent at racially 
balanced schools .81 

The Commission reconnized that United States 
high schools "accord journalism and journalism education 
low priority. "82 They offer journalisn instruction al- 
most entirely on an elective basis, assign the subject 
to teacher-advisers who generally lack special skills in 
the subject, often fail to compensate advisors for extra 
work, schedule nedia productions on an extra-curricular 
basis — if at all--and provide mininai publications 
budgets.^^ 

According fo Cap tive V oices, prc;f oss ionri 1 jour- 
nalism organizations have only recently boqun to advocate 



^^Tbid., p. 102. 

^^TbuK, p, 91. 
^-Ibid., 111-12. 
^^Ibid. 
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imnroved scholastic journalism programs; in 1973-74 the 

Journalism Education Association offered professionsl 

support to students and teachers involved in freedom of 

the press controversies.^''* Although high schools have 

not yet become active in usincj the media , the Commission 

has emphasized that broadcast incj professionals, for their 

own good, should "concern [themselves] with problems that 

cripple high school journalism. "^^ The Commission added: 

Although scholastic journalism organizations 
serve useful purposes, they are* part of the status 
quo of a sick institution. They have failed to use . 
their prestige' and potential to be a force for re- 
form. . . . They demonstrate a low level of con- 
sciousness of the problem of minority access and 
little awareness of the extent, forms, and perni- 
cious effects of censorship. 

The inquiry team also noted: 

The great majority of high school journalism 
programs investigated by the Commission did not 
encourage free expression, independent inguiry, 
or investigation of important issues in either 
thp school or community. Most high schoof publi- 
cations analyzed were found to be bland and often 
served as public relations tools for the schools. 

Regarding journalism teachers in general, the 

Commiss ion concludes : 

Given an atmosphere of relative freedom, cjuality 
-journalism education depends more than anything else 
on teachers and advisers who 'are committed to the need 
for journalism in the high school. Fvnn experience 



^'''Ibid., p. 112. 
^^Tbid. , p. 125. 
^^Ibid. , p. 108. 
^''ibid. , p. 111. 
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and training are not essential if a teacher is 
willing to learn and dedicated to a journalism 
program. . . . [This statement is debatable. 
TVnong non- journalisn majors, few advisors know 
how to channel their inquiries or wish to im- 
prove their students' programs.) 

Unfortunately , surveys indicate that a 
majority of teachers and advisers not only have 
little or no journalism background but have 
relatively little interest in ta-king their jobs 
in the first place. 

Less than one half the teachers surveyed by 
the Commission had either more than 12 hours of 
college preparation or experience in journalism. 
Only 32 per cent of them had requested their 
assignments . 

The fact that the nation ' s schools and de- 
partments of journalism at the university level 
have been primarily occupied with the training 
of professional jouiyialists and not journalism 
educators has contributecf to the dearth of 
qualified high school teachers. Most university 
departments do not have a sequence for under- 
graduates preparing for secondary school accredi- 
tation. Few have a close relationship with the 
campus school of education in the development of 
methodology courses or student teacher programs. 

The lack of undergraduate programs has led 
to the pervasive band-aid programs in most states. 
English and business education teachers tempo- 
rarily diverted into journalism are often urged 
to enroll in summer journalism workshops, . . . 
Such teachers, understandably, are merely trying 
to keep their heads above water in dealing with 
basic layout and staff organization and are not 
expecting challenges in investigative writing or 
analysis of student rights issues. 

Since the turnover of journalism teachers is 
as high as 60 per cent annually in some states, 
follow-up profjrams are difficult to develop. But * 
the problem is further compounded by the turnover 
of state scholastic press administrators who are 
, commonly graduate assistants who move on when they 
complete their degrees . The mainstays , then , of 
most state and regional programs of teacher sup- 
port are the veteran advisers who sustain long- 
term roles in the siate scholast ic press associa- 
tions and often sot the pr ior ities for seminars , 
conferences, and workshops for students. 

With the lack of teachers trained in journal- 
ism, the lob of journalism teacher often goes to 
an English teacher or any teacher v/ho winds up as 
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adviser to the newspaper. . . . 



Carlos Guerra, a Chicane community orqanizor 

from San Antonio, Texas, aptly described joiirnalism 

teachers another way for tho Commission: 

Very often we find that journalism teachers are, 
first, people who have never worked on newspapers, 
people who have no real contact with what journal- 
ism is. They worked maybe with a colleqe paper 
when they were in college. Secondly, they are 
almost entirely white Anglo-Saxon Protestants and 
very middle-of-the-road or conservative. They ' re 
a type of people who are keepers of the status quo 
and would certainly not rock the boat. They hide 
behind terms such as "professionalism" and "objec- 
tivity," neither one of which can be attributed to 
the press in any respect. 



Journalism teachers . . . frequently are re- 
quired to bear unfair burdens of heavy scheduling, 
inadequate compensation , and — in cases where they 
buck the tide of censorship — job ins^urity. 

. . . unfavorable working conditions, including 
censorship problems, account in part for a high 
turnover of journalism teachers and advisers. A 
survey in California indicated that two out of 
three changed assignments yearly, 

Despite its disturbing f indings , the Commission 

offered some compassionate observations: 

. . . school teachers and administrators work in 
a situation that is subject to many kinds of 
pressure from many different directions. We 
understand that often the easiest course seems 
to be to play it safe. But we are also convinced 
that school people can deal v/ith such pressures 
effectively, with wisdom and courage, when they 
see that really imnortant things arc at stake. 

We know that school people can--and in some 
cases do--find remedies for the kinds of needs 



'^^Ibid. , pp. 89-^1. 
S^Ibid. , pp. 01-92. 
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and problems our inquiry discovered. We heard 
from teachers and admin istra tor s and students 
whose vecy work itself demonstrated that neqa- 
tive conditions of censorship, minority access, 
and educational quality in journalism are not 
inevitable . . . the kind of recommendations 
we have presented can indeed become the reality 
if school people want it so.^^ 

The Commission chairman noted: 

. . . We"^ be liove that hiqh school journal ism 
for too lonq has existed in a qray , shadowy 
area of public concern ... it is time to 
bring it forth as one of the most potential, 
most educational, most excitinq means avail- 
able for young people to meet and come to 
understand their world and ours.^^ 



. . . many school officials claim the 
authority to fully control the content of 
school publications. A ipa^or obstacle facing 
hiqh school journalists (and often their ad- 
visers) is the asserted administration posi- 
tion of the school as publisher . The argument; 
set forth by these officials Ts: "We finance 
the paper ; therefore we rightfully control its 
content . " 

This arqumefit has been consistently re- 
jected by the courts. 52 



. . . The fact is that high school students 
have — or should have — as much right to free 
speech, free press, and free assembly as anyone 
else, and [they should be] subject only to the 
same kinds of common-sense restrictions that 
apply ho everyone else.^^ 



9 D 

Ibid. , pp. xix-xx. 
Tbid . , xx-xxi . 

9 2 

Ibid. , T). 1S4. 
^^Ibid., p. 135. 
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Chapter 3 
METHOD ' 

i 

Four major experiences led this researcher ' to 
become more curious about colleqe courses offered for 
future journalism teachers-advisers throughout the United 
States: four years of teaching high school English and 
journalism, supervision of five student teachers, reading 
scores of magazine articles about the task of sponsoring 
high school publications, and serving one year as a grad- 
uate teaching assistant in "High School Journalism" 
(J-125) at West Virginia University. 

Encouragement by Dr. Guy H. Stewart, ITVU School 
of Journalism dean, and Dr. Edward C. Smidi, chairman of 
graduate studies, was responsible for this writer under- 
taking four preliminary journalism education projects: 
(1) preparing a, recgmmended journalism teacher's biblio- 
graphy (Aopendix F) , (2) compiling a requisition list of 
high school journalism-related references for purchase 
by WVU (Appendix G) , (3) surveying v;est Virginia teachers 
about their own and their students' interest in attend- 
ing a "High School Journalism Day" workshop, (4) design- 
ing two syllabi for j-125 at WVU (Appendices H and I), 
and (5) conparinq ihf- WVh journalism education program* 
with others by creating a questionnaire (Appendix J) and 
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mailing it to 117 persons associated with journalism 
education and/or» hinh school journalism instruction in 
the n. S. The January 197 3 J ournalism Educator ^ and 
the 1973 Newspaper Fund "Guide to College and Graduate 
Courses Especially for High School Journalism Teachers 
and Publications Advisers" together provided a list of 
schools presumably offering practical courses for future 
and current advisers. This writer says "presumably" be- 
^cause several respondents admitted that courses in the 
two guides have J^een defunct for years. 

The total number of respondents was thus 104 
(88.8 per cent) of the 117 which reportedly provided 
high school journalism-publications advising courses. 
Fifty-six instructors (47.9 per cent) responded to the 
June 28, 1973 mailing of a three-page questionnaire by 
the, first deadline, July 25, 1973. Thirty-six additional 
instructors increased the response to 92 (78.6 per cent) 
by the second deadline, August 22, 1973.. Twelve other^ 
instructors answered the survey by the final deadline, 

January 25, 1974. 

Tabulation of data from the questionnaire was 
completed by using the Statistical Analysis System on 
the WVU computer. Single- and nul ti[)le-f reauency 



La F^uo W . G I I 1 o 1 and { ed . ) , Jr)urn n 1 i qm Ed urat or 
Vol. 27, No. 4 (Minneapolis, Minn.: Association for E^J- 
uration in Journalism, January n73), op. ]:'-102. 



calculations^ were analyzed by forwarding input control 
cards to SAS* These cards determined which variables 
were to bo analyzed and in which fashion. The resulting 
statistics allowed this researcher to reno'rt the status 
of hiqh school journal isn courses today 'a^t the 104 above- 
mentioned schools. ^ 

In reading thi.s paper, one should assume that 
the term "journalism education" refers to journalism 
courses aimed at educating college students to become 
future lournalism teachers-publications advisers. Cer- 
tain survey respondents were reluctant to accept the 
foregoing- definition of "journalism education, so they 
rissumed ^hat^ their "total number of sequence hours" in- 
cluded all ]ournalism, Knglish, and languaqr* arts course 
hours necessary to complete either journal isn certifica- 
tion, a lournalism major, or a journalism minor. 

HoVever, because the survey was mailed to only 
those schools associated with high schodVjournalism or 
teacher-training proarams, the percr?r*taqo misunderstand- 
inq the term "^ourn^lism education" was |ninina]^ 

Answers to checklist,^ completion, and open-end 
questions hcloed this writer to formul/ito oninion^P^aboat 
changing the "iitgh School Journalism" o-ours^- frejm a 

^ \ 

^Anthony J. Barr and .lar^es H. G^^Kxini-Jht , A 
T r " r; : :do tho S* i sM ---i 1 An i l_vr. f'ynt*^r ( P iT^- i 
ffTcTl N'orth Carolina State L'niversiTy Departm.ont of 
Statistics, August 19^2), p. 216. 
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clr. I'-Vnciwlednn'^: at least 
r 5 1 ^ ' . - ^--• cr * r rr.^^' I s I . 3 2 con 1 3 list 



^-1 -;ht schools « 9. t^r 



. . : * 
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by Julian Adar^s and Kenneth Htratton, Creative Comnuni - 
cat ions Ly .^ar. ani M^liy Wiseran, Advising Advisers by 
VT/U alur.njs Carl H. Giles, Teacher's Guide to High 
Schoo 1 ! oi rna 1 i sn by the Indiana State Departnent of 
Public Instruction m coo?>eration with The Newspaper 
Fund o*^ The W'all Street Journal , Journalism in the !1ass 
Media by ♦Joman B. Moves et al.. Yea /book Editing, Lay- 
out, and Mana-^e^ent by c. J. Medlin, and Interpretat i%^e 
Her^rt by Curtis D. MacDouial 1 . Twenty schools 

2^.-;l z^r 'ent! -jf.*^ '-tr.or texts. Sevontcon 5cho^>ls 

Z".?t r ~*-nti *^xt:;. 

! 1 rhty-€-i ^r.* r^nrosMintat ives stated that thoy 
^':tr^-r n^"* h =v^- or ^r-:- olanmn^ hi';h sch^^l "journal isr 

— ^ r s*' s. r^f*v f^' :r* r*^ r. t s ^ ^ . % 2 jX^^ r c* 'T. * ? ^ f f e r j 

- ^o : ^ I . r ^- * • * n^^-^-i f r r 5 j'-h 1 pro- 
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IVenty-five of thnso per cont) have 21-30 hour 

nrcqrans; ^hirte*?n {27.08 por cf>nt) , 31 or nor** hour^; 
SIX (12.50 per cent), 10-20 hours; and four {8.33 per 
cent), 1-9 hours. '^v/o of the fifty schools with se- 
quences did not ref>ort the soecific number of hours. 

Althouqh ten journalism departments said they 
had planned a hiqh school journalism sequence, only six 
stated their intended number of hours. Of these, two 
expect to schodi le 21-30 hours during the acaclemic years 
to follow; one, 31 or more hours; one, 10-20 hours; one, 
1-9 hour 5;; ind one does not know. 

Finhtv-nino of the 104 schools stipulated the 
class rank requirements necessary for enrol le^s in hiqh 
school journal isn classes. One third (34 or 38.20 per 
cent) lint these courses to juniors and seniors. Other 
resix>n i<^-nts are th^y^f ei ;nteon (20.23 per cent) who open 
their clas55es to f r< sh^en throuqh seniors. ?Io doubt, 
•:h**s^ ei :ht<:*.n mstr jctors c-irnot '-xtK^c^ all i^rsons in 
W*' iss t' T'crforr if^ii^^'^ic^ 1 ly with thr s-imc r#r^*fi- 
''i*'!^ _'v; • ^-r*- 1 •% sr*^ r cnfTi l^**^' ad'!'*i'>nil * r i !- 

'^s'^s I'-^'-rtK. *i *hir'1 rr^ UT- r*-s'?^ind*-nt s 111 
12. * r- r n* I r<^-*rirts itr hi-rh scho*^ 1 ^ojrnili^T" 
r-^l I ~* ^jni^rs- s-'n2^r>, inJ iriiuit*' ?tud<^nts. 
** • ^ V ' * *i *^ s * * * !i "^'^ ' * * * ^2 1 ho r 1 o J r n 1 1 1 
--^Tf--% TI T •i>:r: ^ivi:^*',- r : 1 1 ca«^ 1 -^ns 
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Table 2 



Rank of Students Enrollod in Journalisn 
Fducation Courses 



Number of 

Rank schools Per cent 



Juniors and seniors 


34 


38.20 


Freshncn throunh seniors 


18 


23.23 


Fres!nGn through graduates 


4 


4.49 


Juniors, seniors, graduates 


11 


12.36 


Seniors only 


5 


5.62 


(Iraduato students only 


3 


3.37 


Seniors and graduate st'odexits 


4 


4.49 


.Sorfvnores, juniors, seniors 


3 




fk^phcnores throuih 'rr yH^tf':< 


2 


2.2' 




89 


100.00 
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Most schools with journalism education programs 
do not channel majors and non-ma-)ors into separate classes. 
More than one half {'")2 or 59.77 per cent of 87 respondents) 
note that all types of students enroll in one qroup to learn 
about journalism teachinq-advisiny (e.g., journalism educa- 
tion majors and minors, and English and language arts educa- 
tion majors, as well as all other interested education 
majors. ) 

According to instructors of college journalism 
classes, knowledge of teaching procedures is assumed in 
many classes, but familiarity with journalism concepts is 
not. Ten schools (11.49 per cent) limit their advising 
courses tc journalism education majors and minors, English 
majors, and language arts education majors. (See Table 3 
for additional respondents in this category. Seventeen 
schools did not respond to the question.) 
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Types of Students in Journalism 
Education Courses 
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Restr icted/unres t r icted 
ooxirses 



Number of 
school s 



Per cent 



Only journalism majors 
in a course 

Majors and non-majors in a 
CGnt5ined class period 

Journalism majors in a 
specialized course; 
non-majors in an 
elen^entary course 

Education majors in a 
course 

Minors and non-minors 
in a oombined course 

Only joumalisn majors 
and minors in a course 



74 



1 

3 
3 



3.49 

86.05 



2.32 



1.16 
3.49 



3.49 



Totr^ls 



86 



100.00 
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Altogether, 74 of. 86 schools (86.0S per cent) 
answerinq another (]U(^stion stated that journalism majors 
and non-majors are reqistered for the same course. Only 
three schools (3.49 per cent) schedule journalism majors 
by themselves in toachinq-advisinq courses. Only three 
(3.49 per cent) restrict enrollment to journalism majors 
and minors? three (3.49 per cent) admit only :)Ournalism 
minors and non-minors to the journalism education course 
offered. Two schools (2.32 per cent) divide the type of 
traininq orovided. While journalism majors undertake a 
specialized course, non-naiors heqin their acquaintance 
with lournalism education*in an elementary course. '^mly 
one department (1.1^) per cent) aims to teach education 
ma-jors of all types in the same course. Finhteen in- 
structors did not reply to the question. 

Approximately one fifth of the schools (21 of 
92 with lournalisn education sequences) require students 
v^-f kir.^: a^irission to hi^'h school journalism classes to 

t a rrrtam '^lass r ^n'^' vr* r*_' ;u i s i . Tw^^lv*^^ r.rof»''S- 
.^',r^ f.^-* s^udf.n'^s to hr. ^uni^Ts; fivf-, S'-r. i-rs; and 
*^^irru', >; h^^'ror*-^'- . l i ;vty r'lr*^* s'^^h'^'*^'! s no r.'-<''* ^^-^^ 

^■arv nr.-:, i^d r^v*- ; *h' 1 ■^r'j*^ "n^^'n^-." Th.*»! *-f , 

ir. nj^;h '^1 

: r * • r : : : 3 1 1 • ' t i r ^ i r 1 1 i i : v i ; i r. : c i r s * * s . : 
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seventy-eight schools responding to -the question, thirty- 
four have nont Docauso twenty-six school representa- 
tives did not .espond, the author assumes that^'as many 
as sixty of '92 schools do not specify prerequisites for 
journalism methodsi stujc^nts. However, fourteen schools 
(17.95 ner cent, of 78) do demand courses other than news- 
writing and editinn prior to students taking hiqh school 
journalism-advising. Twelve schools (15.39 per cent) 
require newswr iting , editing , and other courses. Still 
smaller groups of schools report prerequisites of news- , 
writing only, newswriting and courses other than editing, 
or r'erely instructor approval. 

Journalism education courses are required for 
student teachers maiorin-j or minf>rinq in lournal isn at 
fifty-six schools {6S.12 fK»r cent) among c^^.mnen^ mg . 
Such ^ourseF, , however, ire not mandatory at 30 schools 
(34.83 per cent of ^hos'^- respon<linq} . Eighteen Schools 
:iii not resi^ond. 

rrf-c:] :'0^7;:NT ANALYSIS 

West Vir:ir.ij "diversity offers a curr i:'u!*^»-' 
for r.i :h schof 1 , 1'-^ar na 1 i .sr stu dents that includes rvicu 

t'v^ ^ ir^- s'jf^iect t i-j^:h^ th*^ 'H r.th* r srh*'>r Is 

j^o-r.-n : m-T. nt^i*^ i '^•^ i " 1 •'"s:!'^s a-- in'iicat. tr j* ^-"ft^jin 
s j: .ir** tr. i* I* i' ♦ ir.t y per -'-n* * 

s-r.' ' Is. "sir. : i^- : ^ r :» j j > i r i::kr :r t r , 
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one could' say that future advisers probably become fa- 
miliar with the follov.im in their traininq: nev;swrit- 
inq, copyeditinq, proof readinq , l.iyout; yearbook l,iyout, 
desiqn^ and production; fmancmi publications (budget- 
ing); advertismq; freedom of the r^ress , censorship, 
and libel; choosing a newspaper printer; creatine a 
publications staff and assigning duties; evaluating 
student work (staff critiques and beat stories) ; pub- 
lishing a newspaper (neoting deadlines and acconp! ishinn 
related tasks); counting headlines for a newspaper ^nd 
for a yearbook; and typoqraphy. (Fee Table 4 f^r :i 
connlete listing of s-jhi^^cts considor^-i ani tho x^rcfr.f:- 
ano of respondents which te.jch ^-iTh unit.i 

Individual -.ni* f r-- iuenci*^s indica*^- ♦ ^ 
students fifty p-er ront or r.^ r^- f th*- s'.h^.- 1^ r^— 
spondm: loirn atout every unit listed in T^Mi 4 exc./rt 
the news bureau, arrin";ir^ a sch%o' pictur* p:-!r. , trcid- 



— i ^ • 
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Thc> tot a 1 rc^' |a 1 rt^nen t s of thr 'I'cachor ['ducat ion 
Program (Goncra ] FMuca t ion , Pro f ess iona 1 f^duca t ion , 
and Maior) piust in* mot by all students seekinq initial 
certification and rocomniouda f ion fron th(? Coll(v:;f» of 
Education at Kansas StLitc* tlui versa ty. 

. . . Va^ do not havo <i oroqram sot up for hicjh 
sch(K) 1 ]ourna 1 1 sin t oachcu s . The 1 2~hour rofjui rcmon t 
for 0(U't L f KM t ] fMi Was a i rot nt chanqt^ fropi a 0-hour 
I equ i t omon t" . 

Students Li Pi r)ur hiq[i .-c^iool journalism class] 
arf^ tht' sanu^ calilH-r tis our journalism majors. 

Cox 1 1 f I cat 1' H. ^ n ]c;urna 1 ism rc^aui res two 1 ve 
sc>nostor hours in such courses as the followincj: 
basic lournalism, photocjraphy , survey of mass communi- 
catic^r^i, re})orMnq, and scho*;l f)ubi ica t ions . [Students] 
may take uf) t o n i n*.' hours of lour na 1 ism for an Enq 1 ish 
teach inq fitHd, which requires competei.cy m compos i- 
ti(Mi, literature, anci lanquaqc. (Kansas State Uni- 
vers I ty Journal ism and riass Commun ica t ions Depart men t , 
Ma ri [m 1 1 a n , Ka n s a s ) 

We dc^ have a p^roblem in that wt.- arc^ weak in th(^ 
yearbr)()k area as; we do not ha\^e a faculty membiu' who 
has the neci^ssary expertise in this'ar<ia. The problem 
is resolved to some Extent by havinq qraduate students 
who have tauqht in hicjh scJiools and hav(^ been yearbook 
advisers to prestMit lectures, lead d iscuss it^ns , ^^tCr 
in the seqn(^nt r^f thf^ 'Supervision of Iliqh School Pub- 
licatic)ns' devott,'d to yearbooks. Th(^ it'-^ms [certain inq 
to classroom fun(^tions, such as course^ outlines, se- 
It'Ct inq a text, t^tc^., art^ covered in tho 'Teachincj 
Methods' r'ourse offered by.lhf Co.leqt^ of Education. 
K^ournalism maiors in the methorls course' are assifjned 
to journalism faf-ulty m.embers who suf)ervise tlie 
students in m'^q^ar a t i on of a course outline, t(ixt se- 
Ic^ction, f)re[)arat 1 r)n ot assic^nments and tests, (jradinq, 
and critiquinc) students' papers, etc. 

'ihi^ Stat e f considers E,nq 1 i sh nc:ar 1 y 

(niou ih like iciurnal ism to be accepted ^or much ot the 
■journalism certificate. A [)ersorr with an Enqlish 
certificate can mcluvde journalism certification by 
comp^letinq ^^ix se^m.estor hours of lournalism. A person 
without a certificate in Encjlish must complete 20 
semester hours of journalism. The journalism ma-jors 
who s^M)k jou/nalism f-ort i f icat ir)n must romfjlf?te 24 
hours . . . r:n(jlish majors must ciompletc r. [lours and 
throe of thr)S(^ are ' Su[)er^M si^^n of Miqh School F'ubli- 
catir)ns,' whir-h [)^^comes for mr^st (jf f hc^ non- journa 1 ism 
sturients an i nt rt >luct ion to- r'-M^ortinu, cditinq, layout, 
r^t c . Thc^y ^--e 1 f c • f ( - n^^ o t }v -r 3 -hou r ermr se . ( An(^nymf)us ) 



It's not iikely wg would accet)t the^se (journal- 
ism education majors, journalism education minors, 
lanquaqe arts maiors in education, and all other ed- 
ucation majors) in hiqh school journalism classes, 
for a stronq backcjround in lournalism would be re- 
quired to put toqtM.her the iournalism toachinq units, 
etc., students have to deal with in their ass iqninents . 

. . . [It] actually v/orks out as havinq only 
majors and minors in the class. 

[We have] no^ formal prerequisite [for hiqh school 
journalism]. But I say that students will need ' to 
know photography, news writing, advertising, editorial 
writing, etc., in order to prepare assignments. If 
some feel inadequate, they leave, or bone up. 

Journal isn educatioji classes are requi red for a 
student teacher with a journalism major or minor. 



I believe the caliber of students in journalism 
education has declined over the past three or four 
years. It is a feelinq I have, but I have no documen- 
tation to prove it. The better journalism students 
seem to stay away from this sequence since jobs have 
become scarce and qo in to news-edi tor ia 1 , broadcast inq , 
advertising, PR, etc. Some of our poorest writers 
seem to end up in journalism education, (Northern 
Illinois University Journalism Department, De Kalb, 
I llinois) 

■\ 

Generally good students [enroll in journalism ^ ^ 
education] but not enouqh of them to make thc^ secfuenc'e 
wor thwhi le . 

News writmq, reportin(|, typography, photography, 
and editing prerequisites plus journalism education 
classes are required for a student teacher with a 
journalism major or F.inor. (Anonymous) 

[Our students arj] very capable and have a keen 
interest. The teacner surf)Lus around the nation may 
reduce the numbi^r of potential journalism educators 
in the future. (Central Michigan University Journal- 
ism Department , Mt . Pleasant , Michigan) 

Due to a combination of factors, the course (J- 
410, « teaching Joiirna J ism and Suporvis i n(\ School Pub- 
lications,' 1 hours) is not heinq offered this year. 
One factor is a nf:^w state removinri journalism 

from th(^ list of authorizod teachinq mcijors. We aro 
work in(| out ap arranrie^ment with the f incj 1 i sh r)r^part- 
m<^^nt for a jomt Hnq 1 ish- Tourna 1 ism major of some 
sort to overcom^,^ this f)roblen. (Oalifornia State' 
tlni^^ersity at l,wnq lUMch, 1/ rvi P.csicti , (\il]forni<0 
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^ . . . what kind of journalism indoctrination is 
bellla^ (|ivGn to prospective hiqh school teache^rs? My 
own fee liny is that throe S(?parate but somewhat inter- 
r(^lated areas are involved: 'traditional journalisms- 
content f 'mass media ' content, and ' communication' or 
'mass communications' "content. 

I H<ive an idea - (althouqh I real J y don t know-- 
and T hone you will be able to telx 113) that many if 
not most, hiqh school journalism courses are taugh* 
along the traditional lines. I do know that a • few 
high schools in our six-county Greater Tampa Day area • 
are experimenting With senior courses in 'Mass Media' 
or 'Communication' — courses which either replace the 
transitional 'Senior English' or the traditional 'jour-- 
na 1 ism ' course . Near ly all the journa lism textbooks , 
however, are traditional in approach (Spears, Hach 
and Enql ish , Hartman , Arnold-Krieqhbaum , Adams -St rat- 
ton, etc.) and have the newspaper journalism approach,' 
often with a chapter nod to the yearbook and magazine. 
The only one I know of which departs from the tradition 
is Jan and Molly Wiseman's Creative Communications : 
Teaching Mass Media . [Since this response was submit- 
ted^ Billy I. Ross and Ralph L. Sellmeyer have written 
Schr)ol Publications: A^H uidebook, which attempts to 
prepare future teachers for handling the business and 
financial aspects of newspayoers, yearbooks, and 
literary magazines in hic|h schools. It is, therefore, 
also atypical of the traditional approach]. 



The Collojjo of Education [at University of South 
Florida] runs Vjoint pror|rams in nearly all areas: 
Encjlish Education, Mass Communications, Education, 
and so on, . . . Mass Communication in Florida is 
really a minor field; most Education students cjet jobs 
as English teachers. Accordingly, there is a joint 
program here in Mass Communicat ions-Enq 1 ish-Educat ion 
as distinct f rt)m !]n<"j 1 ish-Educat ion. 

The State Department of Education recjuires, for 
Rank III beqinninc:^ teachers with the BA, six semester 
hours (nine quarter hour ^0 in journalism as a minimum 
for certification plus recjuired hours in both Liberal 
Arts English and Education. The University of South 
Florida rec^uires 21 or 22 guar ter ■ hours in Mas:^ Com- 
munications Courses (depending on whether one 3-hour 
or a 4-hour course 3s elected) for J-Ed students. 

. . . It averages out: a few [Com. S30 ('Jour- 
nalism S t udies ' ) s tuden ts at USE] seem to be* intensely 
interested and hicjhly motivated (They cjo through much 
of the suaqested reading 1 is^t and ask intoll^rfent 
q\iestirnio); soinc^ arr^ int^»r(^^;tr'(| ; and prob.ihly om: or 
tv;o are qoinq through the motions and will (^morqe 
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with C grades. But this is a summer session: the 
kids have qone through three cjuarters of intensive 
study and classes, often with heavy course loads, 
and they're tired. And it's hot outside. Further, 
this COM S30 course represents only a third or a 
fourth of their course I'bad and presumably of their 
interest. I try to keep things in perspective. 
. . . the caliber of the various groups in this 
course ranged from some who did sunerior work — 
cre^.tive, imaginative projects, really serious 
thought in creating exercises and 'tests* from the 
text and from their extensive supplementary readings 
— to the average students — down to an occasional 
goof-off who deserved his/her D or F — or who was 
advised to drop the course and try again later. 
(University of South Florida Department of Mass Com- 
munications , Tampa , Florida) 

[Students in, journalism education] tend to be 
somewhat on the weaker side. (Texas A & M Univers- 
ity College of Liberal Arts, College Station, Texas) 



Comments are provided here from schools which 
never have had or no longer^offer journalism education 
courses, but data fron such institutions about former 
courses has been discounted in calculatinq nationwide per- 
centages . 



We 'track' with journalism minors or majors 
(almost exclusively) who qualify for certification 
through the JBAC route (' Newswriting , ' 'Graphics and 
Visual Communication , f 'News Editing,' plus two of 
sever-il mass communiQation , law, or history courses 
. . . to be chosen by each student). 

Journalism edu(jation classes are required for 
a student teacher with a journalism major or minor. 

Teaching minircourses is 'coming!" 

The 'grandfatiierincj tactic' [principals hiring 
unqualified persons when they cannot find qualified 
advisers] is used in Wisconsin, 

[We have] tpp-notch students almost exclusively 
[in journalism education] with a penchant, for public 
service careers,^ (llnivprsiiy of Wisconsin at Madison 
Dopartnrnt of Journalism and ria^;s Communication, 
Mad ison , Wisconr? i n ) 



Only three students signed up for • High School 
Journalism Teaching Methods' the last jtime we offered 
the course, which was four years ago. The state will 
no longer finance courses with enrollments that low. 
I occasionally supervise a student teacher in jour^ 
nalism, but he must take his methods courses in other 
disciplines . 

I'm not sure lust why the interest has declined 
so much. California State University at Fresno is a^ 
major university of about 14,000, and we have more 
than 200 majors in our journalism Department. Teach- 
ing jobs are scarce , of course , and I think a lot of 
students have become discouraged ... We have another 
problem . . . The California state legislature has 
passed a new certification bill that completely ignores 
journalism-^ 'The Ryan Act' . . . will go into effect 
in another year or so ... it aopears that a jour- 
nalism major will also have to major in one of the 
sacred solids , such as English , to get state certifi- 
cation. T doubt that too many journalism majors will 
want to tackle a double major, nor do I think many of 
them will want to change from journalism to some other 
major. Needless to say, this bill will set journalism 
education way back in our state. Unless we can get 
some kind of special consideration for journalism, I 
think it is safe to predict that the quality of jour~ 
nalism education in California's high schools will 
continue to deteriorate. We are workincj hard to amend 
the provisions of 'The Ryan Act,' but I am not opti-- 
mi Stic . 

. . . We have drooped our high school program. 

The state had required 20 hours of journalism 
course credit for certification, yet principals had 
employed unqualified persons. 

Our school had required 36 hours of journalism 
credit for a certified major; 24 hours for a certified 
minor. (California State University at F'resno Depart- 
ment of Journalism, T^resno, California) 

[We have] the normal range [of students ] from 
barely competent to excellent students. (Portland 
State University Department of Journal i sm , Portland , 
Oregon) 

[We do] not have and do not plan to sponsor a 
program in journalism education . 

[We do] offer J'-544 THiqh School Journalism') 
when demand indicates. [It is] not for iournalism 
majors but designed for high school teachers who 
have been appointed as advisers of high school pub- 
lications , so that they may loarn somethincj about 
their jobs. (University of South Carolina Division 
of Journalism Education Services, Columbia, South 
Carol ina) 



We still offer these courses on paper but only 
on demand, usually on a tutorial basis for journal- 
ism majors who may want a teachinq certificate as a 
backup. At one time, about a dozen years aqo, these 
courses were a backbone of our summer session prd^^ 
qram. Because of a declininq demand, we no lonqer""^ 
list them as summor courses. (The few responses 
that accompanied this quotation from Creiqhton Uni- 
vejrsity Department of Journalism, Omaha, Nebraska 
were omitted ftom survey totals because the course 
has been eliminated. ) 

Althouqh a journalism major occasionally goes 
into teaching, most do not; and we have no journal- 
ism education program. One course is listed, 
'Supervision of School Publications,' but it is 
taught only by special arrangement, which is seldom. 
(Lincoln University Department of Journalism, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri) 

The Journalism Department at San Francisco S.tate 
University does not offer any courses in journalism 
education. Those of our students who seek to teach 
journalism in high school either major or minor in 
journalism. Those who major in journalism later take 
special courses in education to prepare them for a 
teacher's certificate. (San Francisco State Uni- 
versity Journalism Department, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia) 

. . . We have no program of teacher education 
in journalism. Our curriculum is concerned with ed- 
ucation for the profession- 
It may bo that within the next year wo will in-, 
stitute a program for teacher education, but we have 
none now. (Southern Illinois University at Edv/ards- 
ville Department of Mass Communications, Fdwardsvil le , 
Illinois) 

We do not offer specific courses in journalism 
education; journalism is not a certifiable major 
for teaching in North Dakot<i. Students interested 
in teaching journalism take standard journalism 
courses. We may, on occasion, offer a special short 
course for journalism teachers. (University of 
North Dakota Department of Journalii^m, Crand Forks, 
North Dakota) 

The caliber i s except lonally goocj . The work load 
is not cumbersome. (University of Wisconsin at White- 
water Departnont of Journalism, Whitewater, Wisconsin) 



We have no specific courses designed exclu- 
sively for teaching teachers. J-Ed majors (within 
J majors) simply take a J-major plus, education re- 
quirements to certify ... We did have two graduate 
level J-l:d (i.e., for high school teachers) courses, 
but they haven't been offered in three years. 
(Bradley University Department of Journalism, Peoria, 
Illinois) 

We have no courses in journalism education. 
Students may complete either a major or a minor in 
journalism as a part of Department of Education re- 
quirements, but these are the same as professional 
students take . (Anonymous ) 

Tennessee does not have journalism certifica- 
tion. (University of Tennessee School of Journal- 
ism, Knox vi lie , Tennessee) 

PROFESSOR EVALUATION 
OF COLLnCE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM INSTRUCTOR 
ABILITIES AND PAST EXPERIENCE 

A variety of reasons led 79 instructors (92.94 
per cent of 85 respondinq) to state that they feel quali- 
fied to teach colleqe hiqh school journalism classes. 
Amonq these reasons are past teachinq experience, direct- 
inq university summer journalism workshops, and newspaper 
reportinq or other media experience. Only six profes- 
sors (7.06 per cent) respondinq in 1973-74 doubted their 
professional ability to fulfill such lournalism teachinq 
assiqnments. Nineteen of the 104 instructors surveyed 
did not respond to this question. 

This researcher finds it paradoxical that 79 
(92 .94 r)er cent o£ 85 respondents) feel qualified to 
toarh future hiqh school journalism advisers, yet al- 
most one half of then admit they had not worked with 
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actual hiqh school lournalisn studoni-s hptoro takinq 
their colleqe jobs. (See Tables 10 and 11,) 

Of 87 instructors discussinq hiqh school jour- 
nalism teachinq^ 59 remarked how previous secondary 
schoo] experience had or had not affected their ability 
to teach future advisers. Thirty-six (61.02 per cent of 
the 59) aqreed that hiqh school publications assignments 
had prepared them for handlinq their respective colleqe 
positions more effectively^. On the other hand, 23 per- 
sons (38.98 per cent of the 59) said that their current 
positions were not positively or neqatively influenced 
by hiqh school teachinq experience or lack thereof. 

Data from related teacher-oriented questions 
further define the type of journalism education person- 
nel respondinci to this researcher's survey. Table 10 
provides still another comment on the relationship be- 
tween professors' qualifications and the correspondinq 
number of years which each has tauqht journalism on the 
secondary, rather than on the colleqe, level. Surpris- 
inqly, the larqest percertaqe, 30 persons, or 28.85 per 
cent, answered "yes [they feel qualified to teach hiqh 
school journalism in colleqe]" but indicated that they 
have not tauqht hiqh school journalism in hiqh school. 



Table 10 



CollGcje Instructor Self-Analysis of Competence To 
Teach J-Ed and Corresponding Years of 
Secondary School Service 



Attitude of 








professors: 




Number of years 




"Yes" (feel 


Number of 


\^^ich the same 




cjualif ied) 


professors 


teachers have 




or "No" (do 


vsrtio share 


served as high 




not feel 


the same 


school journal- 




qualified) 


feeling 


ism instructors 


Per ceiit 


Blank 


14 


Blank 


13.46 


Blank 


3 


0 years 


2.88 


Blank 


1 


1-5 years 


0.96 


Blank 


1 


16 or more years 


0.% 


Yes 


3 


Blank 


2.88 


Yes 


30 


0 years 


28.85 


Yes 


24 


1-5 years 


23.08 


Yes 


13 


6-10 years 


12.50 


Yes 


5 


11-15 years 


4.81 


Yes 


4 


16 or more years 


3.85 


No 


6 


0 years 


^>.77 


Tot^l 


104 




100.00 



Table 11 

Years of Secondary School Service 
Amonq Col leqe J-Ed Instructors 



Years taught 
in high school 
journalism 


Number 
who so 


of professors 
responded 


Per cent 


0 years 




39 


44.83 


1-5 years 




25 


28.73 


6-10 years 




13 


14.94 


11-15 years 




5 


5.75 


16 or nore years 




5 


5.75 




Totals 


87 


100.00 
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The next larf]est qroup, 24 instructors, or 
23.08 per cent, considered themselves capable of teach^ 
inq hiqh school ]ournalism in colleqe because they pre- 
viously had tauqht one .tfT^ive years of hiqh school 
journalism to"^^^<^dvnt;( in 4:ho seventh throuqh twelfth 
qrades. 

The third larqest percentaqe qroup, 14 persons, 
or 13.46 per cent, represents the nonrespondents , who 
did not care to state whether they felt qualified to 
teach hiqh school journalism in- colleqe. This failure - 
to reply may or may not mean that more than one tenth 
of the United States professors who are educatinq future 
journalism advisers lack faith in their ability to train 
students because thoy lack the necessary academic study 
which could have allowed them to explain rcnnrciic^s to 
future advisers' problems. 

The fpurth larqest qroup (13 instructors, or 
12.50 per cent) revealed* that they felt qua'^ified and 
have tauqht hiqh school journalism in hiqh school for 
six to ten years. Five persons (4.81 per ccYit) teachinq 
colleqe journalism education candidates have tauqht 
eleven to fifteen years of hiqh school journalism. Four 
[)ersons (3.R5 per cent) have tau(jht sixtof^n or more years 
of hiqh school journalism on the secondary lf?vol. 

Six amonci 104 (5.77 per ceftt of those rof;ortedly 
assiqned the subject (iurincj 197 3-74) admitted that they 
were unqualified because they had never tauqht hiqh school 
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journalism m hirjh school. Kiqht persons (7.68 per cent) 
did not comment on the effect that past hiqh school 
teachinq had had on their current jobs. 

A cross reference between "How nany years have 
you tauqht hi<jh school ]ournalisn?" and "Does this af^ 
feet the answer to the question 'Do you feol (Qualified 
to teach this class?'" shows* that many colleqe instruc- 
tors did not report their lack of hiah school teaching 
experience or the benefits of such previous experience. 
(See Table 12. ) 

Eicjhteen instructors (17.31 per cent) note 
that they had not taught high school journalise, oefore 
they began instructing college students in the subject 
but were not hindered by this inexperience. The second 
largest group (16 teachers or 15.38 per cent of 104) 
failed to indicate whether they had taught high school 
journalism and whether their individual experience had 
affected their current qualifications. Thirteen in- 
structors (12.50 per cent) said that they had not taught 
high school iournalisn but did not comment on whether 
this inexperience had influenced their qualifications 
to teach high school journalism. Another significant 
group discovered by cross-reference includes the twelve 
teaeh»:^rs (1].54 r)er cent of 104) who have taught one to 
fivc^ years an(J considc^rei] [>cKst high .school t(Mcfi in([ ox- 
poriencr^ a t^ositivr* c:r)n t r ibut mn t.o thei^r ability to 
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toach colleqe hiqh school journalism classes. The only 

remaininq major qroup consists of ten colleqe instruc'- 

tors (^.62 per cent of those responding) who had one to 

five years experience in hiqh school but did not comment 

on the value of their prior teachiag. - All other per- 

centaqes for this question appear in Table 12. 

Table 13 emphasizes that the- noncommital per- f 

sons led all others in reportinq total years of sei;vice"- 

on the hiqh school anc^ college levels. Fourteen in-- 

structors (13.46 per cent of the 104) speci fipd- neither 

the number of .years taught in higji school nor the number 

taught in colleqe. The next, largest grou, of teachers 

stating years of setvice included el^en professors 

(10.59 per- cent) who had never Lauqht journalism in high 

school but had taught. six to ten years of colleqe high 

school journal isiji. Ten instructors (9.62 per cent of 

the total responding) said they had taught high school 
♦ 

-journalism ona to five years and had taught college 
high school ^^ournalirm six to ten years. Additional 
minor groups are* ref)orted in Table 13. 

r 
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Table 12 



Relatioi ~ Between Years of Secondary School 
JournaUsrn Tauqht and Proficiency To 
Teach College Advising Courses 



Does past high 

school journalism 

Years of teaching affect Number of 

secondary your ability to professors 

school teach college with each 

service advising courses? opinion Per cent 
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6-10 years 


Blank 
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10 years v 
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11-15 years . . 


No 


16 or more years 


Blank 


16 or nore years 


Yes 



16 


• 15.38 


1 


0.96 


13 


12.50 


8 


7.69 


18 


17.31 


10 


9.62 


12 


.11.54 


3 


2.89 


5 


4.81 ■ 


7 


6.73 


1 


0.96 


4 


3.85 


1 


0.96 


1 


0.96 


4 


3.85 



Totals 104 



100.00 



100 



Table 13 

Years of Secondary School and Colleqo Service 
Amonq College J-Ed Instructors 



Years taught in Years taught 

high school in college Number of 

youmalism J-Ed courses professors Per cent 
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6-10 years 
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1-5 years 
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1-5 years 
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0.96 


6-10 years 
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2-5 years 
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. 6-10 years 
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. ■ 4 


3.85 


6-10 years 
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16 or more years 
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0.96 


16 or more years 


20 or iTpre years 


2 


1.92 




Totals 


104 


100.00 



1 
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Almost one third of 104 schools rcF^reson ted in 
Tabic 14 (31, or 29.81 per cent) employed persons in 
1973-74 who felt qualified to teach hiah school journal- 
ism to colleqe students. These faculty members, however, 
could not foresee how many years they would continue to 
teach such a course. Sixteen teachers (15.38 per cent 
of the 104 surveyed) failed to comment on either their 
qualif icatiofis or the estimated number of years which 
they plan to tipach ^he subject. One qroup of 13 instruct 
tors (12.50 per cent) considered themselves qualified 
yet did not comment on future plans. Thirteen others 
felt confident about their teaching and predicted they 
would devote one to five years more to teaching this 
particular subject. Smaller percentages in Table 14 
complete an analysis of anticipated years of high school 
journalism teaching service among 1973-74 college teachers. 

VARYING COURSE LOADS; NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 
AT SCHOOLS OFFERING J-FD 

Thirty-two professors commented on the lournal^ 
ism education course loads at their schools. Seventeen 
(53.13 i^or cent of the 32) acknowledged that a second 
to. ichor at ^hoir ro^'-.pi^ct i vo collnqos also taught hi(]h 
school lournalism or advising-related classes. Fifteen 
instructors (46. R7 T)or cent) taught the subjoct independ- 
ently. Seventy-two of the 104 [)orsons participating in 
this study did, not answer this question. 
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Tabic 14 

J-Ed Instructors ' Analysis of Qualifications, 
Predicted Future in College Teaching 



Do you feel 



qualified to 


Hrxv many 






teach hiqh 


additional 






school jour- 


years do you 






nalism in 


plan to teach 


NumDer or 




college? 


this subject? 


professors 


Per cent 


Blank 


Blank 


16 


15.38 


Blank 


Unknown 




2.89 


Yes 


Blank 


13 


12.50 


Yes 


0 years 


4 ■ 


3.85 


Yes 


1-5 years 


13 


12.50 


Yes 


6-10 years 


7 


6.73 


Yes 


11-19 years 


6 


5.77 


Yes , ' 


' , 20 or more years 


5 


4.81 


Yes 


Unknown 


31 


29.81 


No 


Blank 


2 


1.92 


Mo 


0 years 


1 


0.96 


No 


kncwn 


2 


1.92 


No 


T\s few as possible 


1 


0.96 




Totals 


104 


100.00 
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A discrepancy occurs, however, as another cal- 
culation indice.tes that eiqhteen persons (rather than 
the seventeen just mentioned) relied upon at least one 
other instructor to teach part of the journalism educa- 
tion courses at their particular schools.^ The additional 
instructors Vc^ry in experience from zero to fifteen years 
of previous teaching background in the high school jour- 
nalism area. Among the eiqhteen, the largest group of 
second instruc;tors totaled eight who have had one to five 
years of secondary school training. 

Exactly 88.8 per cent of all possible data was 
returned by the third and final deadline, and a majority 
(60 persons, or 68.18 per cent) consented to having their, 
ideas and comments reprinted in this report. Approxi- 
mately one fourth of the respondents (19,^ or 21.59 per 
cent) preferred to have their statements remain anonymous, 
while nine professors (10.23 per cent) wished their in- 
formation to be partially confidential. Sixteen persons 
did not comment on their participation in this survey. 

Onp can conclude that statements made hereto- 
fore about high schpol journalism education realistically 
depict the status of the subject. Persons contributing 
data have taught colloqe high school journalism classes 
an average of six to ten years. Twenty-Height instructors 
(36.36 per cent of 77 respondents listed in Table 15) 
have completed six to ten yea-'s; eighteen instructors 




(23.38 per cent), two to five years; and seventeen in- 
structors (22.08 per cent), eleven to nineteen years. 
These and smaller percentages that denote professors' 
teaching service appear in Table 15. Twenty-seven survey 
respondents did not record their years of journalism 
teaching. 

Of the 73 instructors stating their intentions 
about teaching future high school journalism classes, 
more than one third (36 professors, or 49.32 per cent of 
73 reoorted in Table 16) predictably were unsure of the 
number of years they will continue to schedule the sub- 
ject. Many respondents did not care to express how many 
years they plan to teach high school journalism. The 
only other major group of representatives totaled thir- 
teen persons (17*81 per cent) who expected one to five 
additional years of experience in this subject area. 
(See Table 16. ) 
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Table 15 




Years of Service Among College J-^Ed 


Instructors 


Years taught 


Nunber of 




in cjollege 


professors 


Per cent 


1 year 


4 


5.19 


2-5 years 


18 


23.38 


6-10 years 


28 ' 


36.36 ^ 


11-19 years 


17 


22.08 


20 or more years 


7 


9.09 


None 


3 


3.90 




Totals 77 


100.00 
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Table 16 




Pro je 


cted Years of Service 




Ajnonq J-Ed 


Instructors After 1973- 


74 


Additional years 






of service 






antiipipated . " 
by instructors 


sNumber of 


Per cent 


instructors 


0 years ' 


5 


6.85 


1-5 years 


13 


17.81 




7 


9.59 


11-19 years 


6 


3. 22 


20 or more years 


5 


6.85 


Unkncvm 


36 


49.31 


As few as possible 


1 


1.37 




IVDtals 73 


100.00 
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Substantiating their plans to continue teaching 
high school journalism were 102 persons, ^hoso who "love" 
or "like" journalism seemed predominant among the group 
determined to teach the course. Thirty-four (33,33 per 
cent of 102) preferred teaching above other professions 
because these individuals are enthusiastic about such 
work. Seventeen instructors ( 16,67 per cent) stated 
that they are the "only qualified person on their staff," 
Twenty-one instructors (20,59 per cent) considered them- 
selves the "best qualified person on their staff," 
Eleven (10,78 per cent) noted that they teach high school 
journalism because "no one else will teach it," Eight 
more persons (7,84 per cent) indicated that they "alter- 
nate" with other persons to teach such a course in their 
department or school. Seven instructors (6,86 per cent) 
commented that they planned retirement after the 1973-74 
school year. Twenty- two (21,57 per cent) said that they 
had reasons other than those already mentioned to con- 
tinue teaching high school journalism classes. 



Chapter 5 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conparatively speakinq, the West Virginia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism offers a teacher education 
course equal to that provided by more than one half the 
journalism departments and colleges responding to this 
writer's survey. Yet faculty and former Journalism 125 
students alike agree with this writer that the IWU jour- 
nalism teacher education program needs to expand beyond 
one course so that teacher trainees are adequately qual- 
ified upon completion of tflie journalism education, 
Enqlish education, language arts education, or other 
teacher-related curriculum. 

Course syllabi created by this writer in 1973- 
74 and by Mrs. Leigh Greqq in i974-75 (Sec Appendices K 
and L) indicate that the content and approach of Jour- 
nalism 125 have changed significantly in the last two 
years. The current course demands day-to-day under- 
standing and application of journalism terms and oro- 
cedures . 

When this writer becamo the Journalism 125 
instructor during the first sc^mostnr of 1973-74 , the 
course follov^od a quick-paced fjuost lecture format, 
which allowed her to depend upon qualified speakers 
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for many class periods and to becone the instructor for 
other class periods 4 Hov/ever, the plan assumed that 
students were already informed somewhat about certain 
subjects and/or could absorb "all-there-is-to-know" 
^ about other topics during the one to three class periods 
allocated for each unit. 

This instructor conducted the course as a 
workshop during the second semester of 1973-74, and the 
student response greatly improved. Conscientious 
students asked more questions, talked more freely with 
the instructor, and participated more cooperatively 
with their classmates. The few who "could care less" 
dropped the course or earned low grades. 

Even though another graduate assistant has 
become the J-125 instructor and has attempted to teach 
her students as much as feasible, students' needs still 
are not met. J-125 should have a follow-up course so 
that teacher and students alike need not rush through 
discussion, exercises, quizzes, and evaluation of sub- 
jects that are part of the complex topic, hiqh school 
journalism. 

This author appreciates one change that has 
cone about since 1973-74: Dean Guy H. Stewart's ac- 
ceptance of her proposal to change Journalism 125 from 
a two-day per week, 55-minute per day course to a two- 
day per week, 1 1/4-hour per day course. She hopes 
that one additional change can be instituted in the 
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near future: changinq the course to a three-day per 
v^eek, one hour per day course worth three credits (rather 
than two) . 

This writer urqes the WVU School of Journalism 
to subdivide the current course into two courses: "Intro- 
duction to High School Journalism" (J-125) and "Journal-^ 
ism Teaching Methods" (J-126) . Both courses could provide 
specialized information more gradually than the current 
course has been able to do, 

j-125 could examine in-depth the following sub- 
jects: the journalism adviser's role, staff responsibil- 
ities, journalism style, types of journalism stories, 
headline counts and headline writing guidelines, editing 
procedures, newspaper editorial policies and layout, 
censorship, libel, typography, advertising, promotion and 
circulation, printing processes, critical evaluation 
standards for nev/spapers and yearbooks, plus media other 
than newspapers and yearbooks that are available to high 
school students (news bureaus, literary magazines , school 
and community radio broadcasting, and cable television). 
Students could complete varied practical exercises about 
each unit and submit either a major newspaper or year- 
book project (approved by the course instructor) at the 
conclusion of the course. 

J-126 could capitalize on the students' knowl- 
edge of journalism basics and could attempt to dovelop 
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greater enthusiasm for journalism teaching. Students 
could plan and teach nini-lessons to their classmates, 
compile annotated journalism bibliogranhicn valuable 
to them as future teachers, create six-week course 
outlines for classes of first-year high school lour- 
nalism students; learn to take, develop^ and print 
pictures from a twin-lens reflex or a 35 .mm camera; 
discuss procedures for selecting new staff members; 
determine grading criteria for high school journalism 
students; learn how to schedule, to produce, and to 
finance newspaper production; create a model yearbook 
(complete with a prooosed theme, sections, copy, head- 
lines, layout, photography, art, subscriptions, and 
advertising); determine and solve hypothetical journal- 
ism teachers' problems in a seminar-type atmosphere; 
devise .a journalism career unit of interest to young 
peoplf^; determine the differences between -junior high 
and senior high publications advisers' duties and goals; 
consider various public relations roles assumed by 
teachers, administrators, and students; and discuss extra- 
curricular and curricular activities related to journalism 
(awards banguets, fund-raising projects, and subscription- 
drive skits) . 

An analysis of J-125 enrollment at WVIJ during 
the second semester of 1973-74 and both semesters of 
1974-75 supports a rocommonciation for tv;o journalism ed- 
ucation courses. Language arts and other education 



majors comprised the majority of each class; most students 
had completed only one journalism course, Journalism 18 
(News Writing) , or wGre takinq that subject concuxrently 
with Journalism 125. This fact unfortunately results an 
the J-125 instructor's nee^ to devote upper-division class 
time to teaching basics of journalism stylo, layout, and 
related p'^ocedurefT. Each semester the pace of learning 
in* J-125 has been greatly affected by the number of stu- 
dents who were unfaniliar with elementary journalism 
concepts and unable to be assigned advanced exercises 
shortly after a subject was introduced. 

In order to facilitate -he training of non- 
]Ournalisn majors who wish to become journalism advisers, - 
this writer encourages adontion of several reconrienda- 
tions. The School of Journalism should: 

1) provide a trained, enthusiastic full- 
or part-time instructor to plan and 
conduct the journalism nducation 
course (s) in demand each semester, 

2 ) attract intel 1 igent , conscientious 
students who wish to teach high school 
students about publications staff re- 
sponsibilities, newspaper and yearbook 
layout, censorship, budgeti ng, photo- 
graphy , ad inf initum , 

t 

3) require journalism education miriors to 
complete the "Proqram for Prosnec tive 
High School Journalism Teachers,"^ 
(See Appendix M) which, : f amended, 
could include "Introduction to High 
School Journalism" (J-125) and "Jour- 
nalism Teac'-^inq Methods" (J-12r)), 



^ WVU Bulletin . The School of Lfournalism Announco 



ment^, Series 60, No. 8-4 (florqantown , W.^^l. : West Vir- 
q i n i a University, February 1960) , po. lS-16. 



4) require "Npws VJritinq" (J-18) and 
"Copyeditinq and Make-up" (J-19) 
as prorecjui sites for J- 125, r(>^ 
qardl(^ss of one Vs major, 

5) require non-majors to complete 
J-125 as a prerequisite for J-126, 

6) recommend that non-majors planninq 

to become publications advisers ^ 
complete a minimum of 12 hours-- 
Journalism 18, 19, 125, and 126 — 
and other ::ourses if possible. The ) 
School .could recommend the follow- 
ing electives for non-majors: 
"Visual Communication" (J-IO) or* 
"Typoqraphy Printing Processes" 
(J-ilO), "Principles of Advertising" 
(J-113) , and "Introduction to Photo- 
\ graphy" (J-120)^ / 

Fnrollment requests for J-125 and 126 could de- 
termine whether the elementary course should be offered 
first semester and the advanced coVirse should be offered 
second semester, or both courses, both semesters. 

Although lanquaqe arts majors, accordinq to 
WVU Department of Fnqlish^ and West Virginia Department 
of Education certification policies, need to complete 
only five hours of ]ournalism, this writer suqqests that 
teacher candidates with such limited preparation are beinq 
severely misled to biO leve they will be "riualified" jour- 
nalism teacher-advisors. (Sec Appendix N.) 

Lanquaqo arts students must surf^ass the current 



"^vmi Departmont of llnalish, "The R^c^lish Major — 
Teacher Certification in Lanquaqe Arts" (Morqantown , W.Va. : 
West Virqinia University Department of Enqlish, 1974),. 
pp. 1-2. (Mimeoqraphed. ) 
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minimuiri of two journalism courses so that they will not 
feel inadeciuate a'bout or fodr tc.Mchinq hicjh school jour- 
nalism at a later date. Conscientious^ non-na jors have 
admitted to this writer that they had no inkling of a 
hiqji school newspaper or yearbook sponsor's responsibil- 
ities before they enrolled in J-125, and this feeling 
can be avoided. The School of Journalism can create 

a suitable journalism education i^oqram and channel 
future advisers logically from elementary to advanced 
courses. * , ' ' 

Survey responses- and course outlines returned 
to this graduate student from other universities provide 
evidence that the type of training afforded future spon- 
* sors determines the quality of high school publications 

they will direct; Public pchool students in this state 
deserv.' better informed, confident teacher-advisers. 
The V/f'St N/irqinia University School o^ Journalism can 
expect students to devote more elective hours to perfect- 
inq the skills needed by competent journalism educators. 
It must beqin by strengthen inq its teacher- training cur- 
riculum. 
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APPENDIX C 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION PROGRAM--MAJ0R 
RECOMMENDED HOURS: RESPONSES BY PERCENTAGES FAVORING 



Hours Teachers Principals Chairmen Editors 
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1 






1 
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12 
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15 
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12 


21 
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19 
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24 
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APPENDIX D 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION PROGRAfI — MINOR 
RECOMMENDED HOURS: RESPONSES BY PERCENTAGES FAVORING 



Hours Teachers Principals Chairmen Editors 
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APPENDIX K 



TFIACHFR CFRTIFICATION-- 

Jouriialisn Major (or the student using Journalism 
as one of two teaching fields ) 



Primary Objectives; (in order of importance) 

1. To enable a teacher to be competent in teaching 
lournalism to high school students. 

2. To enable a teacher to be competent in directing 
a high school newspaper. 

3. "^o enable a teacher to be competent in dire^cting 
a high school yearbook. * - " ^ 

Secondary Obiectivos: (in order of importance) 

1. To enable a teacher to be competent in directing 
business and advertising problems of hicjh school 
publ ica tions . 

2. To enable a teacher to be competfmt in workincj v/ith 
and advising high ^chccl students in regard to careers. 

3. '^o enable a teacher to bo competent in directing a 
high school radio-TV facility . 

4. To enable a teacher to be competent in directing a 
high school literary magazine. 

Primary Skills To Be Acguired: (in order of importance) 

1 . Mev/swr i ting 

2. Editing 

3. Reporting 

' 4. S}^ecialized writing 

5. Magazine writing and editing 

Secondary Skills To Bo Acquired: (in order of importance) 

1. Printing techniques 

2. History of journalism 

3 . Typography 

4 . Knowledge of earner^ tt^chniques 

5. Advertising 

f) . Career opnortuni ties 

7 . Public relations 

8. Radio and TV news gathering 

0. Knowledge of darkroom techniques 

10. Knowledge of the use of audio-visual technic7ues 

11. Radio and '^V annoiincintj 

12. Knowledge of business practices 
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Hours Required: j 
Major — 30 hours J 
Teaching Field — 24 hours ^ 

Required Courses: (m order of importance) 

1. Editing 

2. rjewswri tin(? 

3. Reporting 

4. Directing Hiqh School Publications 

5. Methods of Teaching High School Journalism 

6. Feature Writing 

Elective Courses: (in order of importance) 
Maior--anv four (4) 
Teaching Field — any two (2) 

1 . Photojournalism 

2. Introduction to Communications 

3. FH-it-orial Writing 

4 . Advertising 

5. Advanced Reporting 
• 6. Press and Society 

?• Press Law 

8. Typography 

9, Newspaper Management 
10. Magazine Writing and Editing * \ 
IX. Public Relations 
12 . Telecommunications 

Additional Required Courses: 
*Enalish — four (4) semesters 
*Social Stadies — four ( 1 ) ^trmesters 

*It should be strongly recommended to students that one 
of these two areas should be given consideration as a 
minor . 

Add:tionr.l Recommended Courses: (in order of importance) 

1 . Sociology 

2 . Psycholocjy 

3. i:conomics 

4 . Philosophy 

5 . Bookkeepinq 

Additional Requirements: (in order of importance) 

1. The student will be required to work on the student 
newspaper at least two semesters. Course work in 
v/hich labs place the student on the newsn<iper may 
count • 

2. The student will ho rcr^uired to work on the student 
yearbook at least two sonr^steTS. Course work in 
which labs place the student on the yearbook may 
count. 

The student will be required to do. student teaching 
in journalism. 



Additional Recomnenda t ions : (in order of imfx^rtance) . 
!• Tho student should consider applyinq ^or a sumnor 

intern proqram with a nows[)aper, radio, or TV station, 
2, The student should consider applyinq for part-time 

work on a n(*ws{)af)or , radio, or TV station. 
!• The student should be encouraqed to join professional 

education and iourna 1 ism orqani za t ions . 
4. The ^udent miqht consider part-time employ Tiont at 

the colleqe public relations office. 
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AI>!M:rJIHX F 

A srT.i:(^'r'i:n bibliography for thk joufu^amsm irir/rRiJc^TOR 

IN FSTABLISIIIN^) A SrilOOJ. JOURNALISfl IJBRARY 
1 . B asic reforoncos for comfx-isition yle , and nowspaoering 

Callihan, E. L. Grammar for Journalists,^ Povised Edition. 
Philadelf^hia : Chilton Book Co., 1969, 

Available with a teacher's manual and Exer- 
cises and Tos ts^or Journalists , this refer- 
ence is unique in " r e v lew i nq q rammar , com- 
position, and word usaqe for "'e reader as 
it begins each chapter with liz and uses 
primarily common errors from i; wspapers, 
magazines, and radio-TV broadcasts as bad 
examples . 

Cramer, Ward. Readinq Beyond the Headlines; What's in 
th e Newspaper' for You . Portland, Maine: J. Weston 
WaTlch, Publisher, 1973 . 

A workbook-type paperback volume which ex- 
amines the elements, construction, history, 
and appeal of the daily newspaper, this book 
quickly summarizes the basic ideas related 
to much about the newspaper and includes 
brief unit quizzes with answers in the back 
of the book. 

Fnali'Ui, Farl, and C^larenc^e Ilach. Scholastic Journa l- 
isni. Fifth Edition. Ami^s, Iowa: Iowa State 
University Press, 19f)R, 

A comprehensive, outlined text which examines 
n ^rly every subiect related to the newspaper, 
this book educates quickly. Its one defi- 
ciency IS lack of a yearbook unit. Broad- 
castincw TV, and movie production are included. 
This book is hi cjhly recommended and can be 
used for high schr^ol or college-level students. 
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Feldman, Sanuel N. T^ie Student Journalist and Legal and 
Ethical Issues , New York: Richards Rosen Press, 
1968. 

One voluim* in th(,' valuable now series for 
the i noxf)or i encenl iournalist or boc^mninq 
journalisin student, this book conveys the 
importance of sound editorial judgment . 
V It also forewarns the reader of difficulties 
^^nd expected decisions in the life of the 
ffeportinq staff and of the editor. 

Gelfand, Uou , and Harry E. Heath Jr. flcdern Sports - 
writing . AiDes^ Iowa: lov/a State University 
Press, 1969. 

Written for the sports reporter/editor who 
needs an easy reference for game rules, ex- 
cept ions, scoring , and penalties of all 
sports , this book diagrams plays and ad- 
vises the reader of pointers for v/riting 
all types of sports stories. 

Indiana State Pepartnent of Public Instruction in co- 
operation with the Newspaper Fund of The Wall 
Street Journal . Teacher's Guide to High School 
Journalism. Blooming ton , Indiana : Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction and the Newspaper 
Fund, Inc. , 1^6S. 

Compiled by ten notable journalism educators, 
this guidebook is a must for any college 
student who anticipates a publication adviser- 
teacher career; it is unique in condensing a 
realist,ic picture of journalism history, news- 
paf^er, yearbook, public relations, budgeting, 
advor t i s 1 ng , and bibliography, in formation . 
Current and renutable , this publ icat ion helps 
one to identify essential concerns of the 
lou rna 1 i sm t(^ach(?r . 

Kiounner, Otto. Ad vfM' t j sing Procedure . l-inqlt^wood Cliffs, 
N. J. : Prentice-Hall , Inc. , I9f^6. 

Best used in a somos ter - lone] cc)] class, 
this book hel [)s to make the lourna 1 ism 
teacher aware of advertising nsycholocjy, lay- 
out, Sf)ecia] r^ff(»cts, costs, ty^^es, and ef- 
f (^cts (ui { lic f)ubl ic . Any journn 1 isn teacher 
shou Id redd this br)ok for' a ni ct uro of prof os- 
5; 1 Of] a I , 1 Ivl^i L 1 :-. i H' I t n 1 nK iiig . 
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Menne, Susan. How To Survive the Teaching of Hicjh 
School Journal '-sm . Minneapolis , Minnesota : 
National Scholastic Press Association, 1973. 

Oricjmally r)ul)lishcHi as a coiitinuinq arti- 
clo in Sc}i olastic- f'dltor Gra p hics/Commun i- 
cation, this hooklot eases tuc mind of tlTe 
frustrated lournalisn poacher and helos him 
dissolve his thoorv that only he is suffer- 
inq from such problems as a sponsor • Ex- 
perience al lows the author to reveal in a 
comical manner the joyous rewards and an- 
tagonizinq di f f icultiesc^of beinq a jour- 
nalism adviser . """"^^ — 

The nev;spaper Fund. Guide to College and Graduate 
C ourses Especially for High School Journalism 
Te achers and Publications Advisers . Princeton, 
N.J. : The Newspaper Fund, 1973. (out of print) 

This volume condenses the courses available 
at accredited colleqes and universities 
which aim to provide summer workshops and 
academic classes for the journalism teacher. 
Coufse titles, instructors or college deans, 
summaries, and number of hours credit for 
each sc^hool are li sted. 

Journalism Scholarship Guide . Princeton, 
N . J . : Xhe Newspaper Fund, 1973. 

This edition is [)ublished yearly and sum- 
marizes all scholarships, cTrants, assist- 
ants hips , and fel lowships avai lable at 
American colleqes and universities offering 
journalism majors on the undi^rqraduate and 
qraduate level. 

"A Newspaper Career and You." Princeton, 
yy7j\ : The Newspaper ^und. Inc., 1973.. 

A comfjact sampling of journalism caieer in- 
formation and rr^commended col le(]e class^'S 
for a ]oui-nal"sm major, this booklet lists 
helpful r-esr>are(j material foi the high school 
or crUlerje student r-on tempi a t inq a ]ourn<il- 
isn profession. 
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The Sperry and Hutchinson Conpany, Consumer Relatiorts 
Department. "Publicity Handbook — A Guide for 
Publicity ChairIhGn." Ci ncinnat i , Ohio : The' 
Sporry and Hutchinson Co,, 1965. \(out of print) 

Wr itten for the club publ ic relations 
chairman and boqinninq newspaper reporter, 
this guidebook discusses the basic ele-* 
ments of writinq a news release and reveals 
information important for publication. 

Ward, William G. Newspaper ing . _Fifth Edition. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: National Scholastic Press 
Association, 1971. 

This informative book consists of chapters 
about the content, style, and standards of 
a high school newspaper. Good for self- 
ir)sj;ruct ion, it offers advi ce , checklists , 
and experience about producing a top- 
quality newspaper. 

The Student Press 1971 Award-Winning Annual . 
New York: Richards Rosen Psess, 1971. 

Examples "^from superlative American high 
school publications reveal modern trends 
and innovations of the press. ^ This volume 
stimulates imaginative story and layout 
design in the mind of nearly every reader* 

Wolseley, Roland E. Understanding Magazines , Amos, 
Jowa: Iowa State University Press, 1969. 

ThG history and specific success i^tories 
of magazines in the U. S. are portrayed 
in this volume. Unique characteristics 
of each volume are summarized. 

Wri(^ht, Glenn. The Student Journal is t and Making Ad - 
vertising Pay for School Publicat ioni^ New York : 
Richards Rosen Press, 1968. 

The inexperienced business manager and new 
adviser of the school newspaper/yearbook 
will appreciate the helpful hints published 
in this volume. V/ays to save and make money 
are i ncluded . 
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2 . Yearbook references 

Maqmer, James, and David Falconer. Photograph -t- 

Printed Word* Birminqham, Michigan: flidwnst 
Publications Co., Inc., 1969. 

A functional resource book for the student 
newspaper, yearbook/ or photography staff 
member, this publication offers vit^l sug- 
gestions and procedures for combining ef- 
fective words and pictures in print. Its 
modern approach and diagrams are most 
helpful . 

, and Franklin Ronan. Look and Life as Guides 

for the Successful Yearbook Editor . Birmin'^ham, 
Michigan : Midwest Publications Co. , Inc. , 1964. 

An analytical approach to studying two suc- 
cessful magazines suggests that imitating 
their layout style can aid in yearbook 
production. 



National School Yearbook Association. "Judging Standards 
for Scholastic and Collegiate Yearbooks." Memphis, 
Tenn. : national School Yearbook Association, 1972. 

This helpful booklet provides an easy-to-- 
read survey of major points included in eval- 
uation procedures conducted by NSYA in annual 
competition. Included are copy, photography, 
and layout hints and a score sheet. 

Pri ze Package of Current Yearbook Ide^as . 
Memphis, Tenn. : National School Yearbook Associ- 
ation , 1972 . 

Selected pages from 25 nationally-acclaimed 
yearbooks provide layout , copy, and photog- 
raphy idrvis which deserve special attc^ntionr 
from the now advisor. 



1. Photofjraphy r eforencos hclf^ful in school puhl icat ions 

Oavis, Phil. P hot ociraoh y . Duhucjuo , Iowa: William 
C. Brown Co. , 1972. 

Fox, Rodney, and holjrrt Kerns. Creative flows Photo'j - 
rat)hy . Ancs , Iowa : Towa State Hni vorsity F^ross , 
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Hurley, Gerald, and Angus McDougall. Visual Impact in 
Print • Chicago: TUnerican Publishers Press, 1971. 

This book tolls "how to make pictures com~ 
municate" and 'feerves as a guide to the pho- 
tographer , the editor , the designer • " It 
aims to educate the reader and to advise 
him about improving his work (one step at 
a time) • Very specifically, it teaches 
communicatively and includes a recommended 
library based upon famous photographers ' 
^ preferred books • 

Lloyd, Irving. Cro at ive School Photography . * Cambridge, 
Md.i American Yearbook Co., 1962. 

Helpful for the student photographer, this 
book aims to improve publications. 

The Photo. Minneapolis, Minn.: National 



Scholastic Press Association, 1969. 

Special effects are accented in this book 
which provides large examples of printing 
and developing techniques- that can add 
variety to school publications layout and 
impact. 

Logan, Richard H. , III. Elements of Photo Reporting , 
rjew York: Amphoto, 1971. 

Written for the student of any age who 
wishes to study photography, this book 
traces the steps involved in creating a 
good picture. Photo reporting , editing , 
printing , and free-lance marketing are 
included topics in this volume which fea- 
tures more than ISO photos (many av/ard 
winners ) . 

Sussman, Aaron. The Amateur Photographer's Handbook . 
Now York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1973. 

This book includes "everything you want to 
know about the cameta and how to use it, 
from learning to 'see' a picture to the 
latest darkroom techniques. " 
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Graphics and mass media texts 



Arnold, Edmund C. Ink on Paper , Nev; York: Harper 
and Pow, 1963. 

This book is "a lively text* coverinq all 
phases of layout, type, and printing 
processes , " according to the National 
Scholastic Press /Association • 

Bliss, Edward, Jr, , and John M. Patterson. Writing 
News for Broadcast . Tlev; York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1971 . 

This book requests that the reader recognize 
good writers are demanded as future broad^ 
cast journalists. I^t tells how to use wire 
copy, to v;rite a news lead, and to evaluate 
the specifics of television news. The 
author illustrates important principles 
through examples of specific contemporary 
newsmen's experiences and th^'ir involvement 
in interpreting events for Society. 

Bluem, A. William. nass Media and Communication . New 
York: Hastings House, Publishers, 1966. 

This book evaluates the impact and mirror- 
ing effect of the mass or public media 
(public ooinion, newspapers, magazines, 
motion pictures , the broadcasting mqdia , 
the book publishing industry, and inter^ 
national communication. As a reference, 
it aims to note the service , function , 
problems, and future directions of the 
media, v/hich can circulate an exchange 
of ideas , decision-making, and now action. 

Blun, Fleanor. Basic Books in the Mass Media . Chicago 
University of Illinois Press, 1963. 

This vol lino foa hurras annotated summaries 

for books relatfvl to book publishing, 

broadcastina , f 1 1ms , nowspaper.s , macjazines , 
and adv(jrt ismq . 
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Cantor, Muriel G. The Hollywood TV Pi.'.jciuc H: r ; His 
Work and ilis Audionco > Mow Vork: Basic Books 
Inc. , Publishers, 1071 . ' * 



Kiqhty TV productM s viewed by th(^ wi it(^r 
provide va 1 uab , f i rs t-hand in formation 
about production of |)rine-tirne television 
oveniiiq shov;s in this book which portrays 
the producer as a vi tal , behind-the-scenes 
force who coordinates talent, faces re- 
strictions, and creates entertainment for 
the American public. The reference ex- 
amines the producer's working conditions, 
associates, his relationship with manage- 
ment, and his audience. 

Emery, Rdwin. The Press and America ; An Interpre - 
tative History of Journal ism . 2nd edition . 
Enqlewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1962. 

This volume relates the cooperative ex- 
istence of the press and politics, social 
1 i f e and economy. 1 1 traces the persons 
and events which largely affected the 
development and repression of the Fourth 
Estate. . Emery further examines modern 
journalistic media and their roles in 
society. 

» 

Field inc^ Raymond. The TVmorican Nev /sr eel 1911-106 7 . 
Morman, Oklahoma: University "of Oklahoma Press, 
1972 . 

Fielding summarizes thr^ ^rowLh .»nd death of 
one American media as an impor^.mt part of 
commun i c a t i o n p roc j r e s s and a n a me < \ n r, - > f 
world history. Pro^es'^iona i Iv done, t he 
book illustrates nemorab] ' dt^/:> preserved! 
on film. 

ileintz. Sister Ann Christine^. Persuas ion . Chictgo: 
Loyola University Press, 1970. 

Available with a teacher gnido, this ref- 
erence ei^mines th^j effect of Ltu^ -cH.i 
upon the lis ten ing and rcvid i n^^ publ ic . 



, et al. fla ss Med ia. Chicago: Loyola Uni- ' 

versity Press, 1972, 

•^his workbook involves students in the mass 
nedia throuqh lab experiences and personal 
proiects . An actiid 1 1 ive radio news report 
with commentary is also available with the 
text, A teacher's quide supplements in- 
struction • 

Kuhns, William, Fxploring Television . Chicaqo: 
Loyola University Press, 1^72. 

Available v/ith a teacher's guide, this 
edition is sinilar to the above two books 
in its inductive visual/media approach. 
The workbook desiqn makes this resource 
book useful in the classroom for individ- 
ual or group learning. 

Mayer, Martin. About Television . New York: Harper 
and Row, 19 72. 

TJhat makes the TV tick on the inside is ex- 
plained in this book, Daf^time soap operas; 
news ; prime- time evening shows and Saturday 
morning programming; plus public, local, and 
cable television are discussed. 

Moyes, Dorman B. , et al. Journalism in the Mass Media 
Waltham, Mass.: Ginn and Co., 1970. 

A practical book, which provides a supple-^ 
mentary laboratory manual, evokes stimulated 
thouqht about the roLe of the media in af- 
fectincj the individual and society. Throuqh 
this reforeft^e , the reader should become 
more aware of the professional journal i si ' s 
dut ies i n comiaunicatinq, 

Southern Tllinoir; lUuversity School of Journa 1 xsm, 

"Paperbacks in "^iss rommuni rat ion : A Comprehen- 
sive Bibl iociraphy , " Carbnndale, 111,: South^^rn 
I] 1 3nois Univorsitv Ildxtors ' Work.shor:), 1973. 

A compact listina mass media, cr)nposit ion 
and ]ournal ism books a va liable as [)r intod 
paperhackn is mrludcd hetw(»(ui thu se Cf)vers. 
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Turnbull, Arthut T., and Russell N. Raird. The 

Graphics of Coianun ication , Uevj York : Holt , 
Rinehart and V/inston, 1964. 

A comnrehonsive qiiide to typography, this 
book traces the history and influence of 
print inq . 

Walch, J. V/eston. Propaganda . Portland, Maine: J. 
\;eston "VJalch , Publisher, 1971. 

This workbook of fers essential informa- 
tion about evaluating the mass communica- 
tion world in a more scrutinizing way. 
Techniques --common and uncommon-- that 
are used to influence the read inq public 
are exnlored. The prevalence of propa- 
ganda is emphasized . 

Wiseman, Jan and Molly. Creative Communications : 
Teaching flass fledia . Minneapolis , Minn. : 
National Schola^ic Press Association, 1973. 

A practical quide to teaching journalism, 
this volume was written for NS^^A and at- 
tempts to present journalism as an exciting 
subject v/ith the opportunity for infernal 
self-instruction. The curriculum offered 
within the book suggests the need to examine 
the "social impact of the media and lan- 
quaaes of the media." Course outlines are 
included. 

S. Curriculum c^uidos 

Kentucky Council for Education in Journalism. Created 
durinq a three-year study to develop units about 
the informative , edit ina , interpretative , opinion, 
entertainment, economic, historical, and responsible 
f unct ions of the commun i cat ions process , this quide 
stresses the control and intelligent use of free- 
dom of the press. Frankfort, Ky.: Kentucky 
Council for ivlucation in Journalism, 1972. 

Nebraska Iliqh School Press Association. "A Curriculum 
ruude for Journalisn." Lincoln, Neb* : fJebraska 
High School Press Assoc i at ion , 19f)9 . 

Developncnt of this one-semester course out- 
1 in^^ in lourn-ilisn orcurrod at the l^f>^ 
Newsr>aoer Fund Teac:h(*r Institute^ at the Uni- 
versity o"" Nebraska. 
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Office of Public Information Services, Omaha Public 
Schools. "Evorything You Always Wanted To Know 
About Publishinq A School Newspaper . . . But 
Didn't Know Whom To Ask." Omaha, Neb.: Onaha 
Public Schools, 1972. 

Outline^ school journalism publications 
guidelines which were considered helpful 
to Omaha teachers following release to 
the journalism advisers. 

6 • Filmstrips 

Educational Audio-Visual, Inc. Three sound filmstrips 
with two LP records nrepared by a former Mev; York 
University journalism professor about the princi- 
ples and techniques of newspaper pi!'oduct ion , the 
role of the reporter, and what to print. The 
information provided is supplemented by actual 
news and photographs to demonstrate make-up, 
style , picture use , and journalistic duties. 
Pleasantville , N.Y.: Educational Audio-Visual, 
1972. 

Wilson, Harold W. , and Otto W. Quale. "Techniques for 
Film and Paper Paste-up (Cold-Tyoe Make-up)." 
iMinneapolis , Minn.: University *of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, 1972. 

A color filmstrip and cassette or tape sum- 
mary explain the major steps and equipment 
involved in offset printing production . 
Head line fonts , typewriters , Jus towr iter 
copy, waxers, and paste-up layout sheets are 
included in the explanation . 

7 , Theses related to journalism education (unpublished) 

Abdul la, Diane Ash. "Status Survey of Journal ism in 
West Virginia High Schools." Unpublished 
master's thesis. West ^/irginia nniver£;ity, 1966. 

Clark, Roberta Bond. "The Teaching of. Journalism in 
High Schools . " Unpubl ished master * s thesis , 
VVest Virginia f^niversity, 1941. 

Dumire, Jane E. "Survey of Journalism in West Virginia 
Public Secondary Schools." Unpublished master's 
thesis. West Virginia University, 1962, 
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8 . Additional photography rGfcronces 

Adams, Ansel. Art i f icici 1 Lic|ht Photography , New 
York: < Morqan and y«r(|an, 1963. 

Natural Light Photography . TJew York: 
MoFqan and Morgan, 1952. 

The Mec^itivo , New York: Morgan and Morgan, 

r968. 

The Print . New York: Morgan and Morgan, 

r96"8. 

Caffin, Charles H. Photography as a Fine Art . New York: 
Amphoto, 1972. First published in 1901. 

Carroll, John S. The Anphoto Lab Handbook . New York: 
Anphoto, 197f>'. 

Croy, O. P. C reative Pho to graphy . New York: Focal 
Press, I^MT 

Dondis, Donis A. A Primer of Visual Literacy . Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1973. 

T:ast Street tlallery. Procedures for Processing and 
Storing Black and VJhite Photographs for Maximum 
Possible Perma nence. (Revised Edition) . Gr innell , 
Iowa: East Street Gallery, 1970. 

Feininger, Andreas. The Creative Photographer . Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 

Gassan, Arnold. A Chronology of Photography . Athens: 
Handbook Publishina Co., 1972. 

Hrjndbook for Contemporary Photography . 
^AtJicnsl Handbook Publishing Co., 1^70. Distrib- 
uted by r.i<^jht Impressions, Rochester, N.Y. 

i 
f 

r.f^rnsheim, Alison and Helmut. A Concisr^ ,History of 

Photograplry . New York: Grosset and| Dun lap, 19f^5. 

c;ernsheim, Helmut . Creative Photography : Aesthetic 
Trends 1R39-1960 . Boston: Boston Book and Art 
Shop, 1962. 

dacobson, C. I. Dc^^^ ol oping : "^^he Neg ative ^rr^chnique . 
N'^w York: Tocal Pr^-^r.s , "iTfTf^ . 
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Kemp, Weston D. and Ton Muir Wilson. Photography for 

Visual Conmun ^ caters . ilnqlewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. 

Lootens, J. (Ih is la in. L(X)ton>s on Photographic Rnlarg - 
ing and Print Quality . Seventh Revised Edition. 
New York: Amphoto, 1967. 

Lyons, Nathan, (od.). Pho to(jraphers on Photography . 
Hnglewopd Cliffs ' Prentice-Hall , 1966- 

Moholy-Naqy, Laszlo. Painc ing , Photography , Film^ . 
Cambridge: Press, 1967, 

Newhall, Beaumont, The History of Photography . Revised 

Edition. New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 
1964. 

Rothstein, Arthur. Photojournalism . Nev; York: Amphoto, 
1965. ^ ^ 

Sharf, Aaron-. Art and Photography . Baltimore: Penguin 
Press . 

Snelling, Henry H. The History and Practice of the Art 

of Photography . Now York: Morgan and Morgan, 1970. 
First published in 1849. ~^ 

Straus, Harley C. "On Photofjraphy and the Education of 
Responsible Photographers," Towa City: University 
of Iowa School of Journalism, 1972. (Mimeographed.) 
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FREC FILM LOAN BIBLiOGRAPIIY 



Source: F'. ducators' Glide to Free Films , Randol[)h, Wis.: 
i:ducators' Proqross Sorvico, annual editions boqin- 
ninq with 1949. 

Advert i s incj 

^he '^lolden Standard," 16mn Sound Color 17 1/2 ninutos. 
This film tells story of modern advertising — the function 
of media selection in advert is inci , positive introduction 
of circulation farts, p: i)o-e and influence of ABC, ad- 
vantages of buyinrj known analyzed quantities of circu- 
lation. 

Modern Talking Picture Service return postage; 

910 Penn Avo. hook at least one 

PittGb Pa. 1^222 month in advance. 

"The iKiStinqi Medium, " 16mm Sound Color 14 1-/2 minutes. 
B'ehind scenes look to see how Speciality Advert ising 
medium successfully helps adveitisers achieve their f»ro-- 
mot ion a 1 objectives . 

Modern Talking Picture Service 
910 Penn Ave. 
Pittsburqh, Pa. 15222 

Advertising and printing 
••A Better Run For Your Money," lf)mm Sound Color 20 minutes. 
Discusses in non-technical manner what makes printed 
material effective; shows how with offset lithography ad~ 
vertLSers can achieve greater effectiveness for their pro- 
mot ion material . 

Har r i s-Seybold Co,. 
4;";10 Fast 7 1st St. 
rh"vel'md, Ohio 4/^10^) 

C\i£jLMirs 

"Fashion: The Careen- of Challenge" (1970) l^)iam Sound 
Color 12 minutes. Careers in advert i5>ina 

f agency, interior decorating salon, and TV 

studio. 

Basset Institute No char(je; book two 

Southwest Taylor St. months m advance. 

Port ] , Ore, 9 7 20 



Pay return postage ; 
book at leas t one 
month in advance . 



Pay return L^ostaqe; 
bo<')k Wf^lj in acivancfi. 
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"Tho Journalist/' l^^mn Sound Color 25 1/2 minutes. 
Narrated by Harry Roasoner; features op{)ortunit ies avail- 
ah]f} in journal isn; includes scenes of interviews with 
noted -journa lists. 

Plodern Talkinq Picture Service Pay' return r)Ostaqe; 

910 Penn Ave, book at least one 

Plttsburqh, Pa. 15222 month in advance. 

Fi Im 

*'The Story Behind Fiin," (1070) IGmm Sound Color 19 minutes. 
Shows important use of film in today's livincj and provides 
look at how Kodak film is used; uses for film in science, 
medicine, industry, and qovernment. 

Eastman Kodak Co, -Pay return postaqe 

Audio Visual Distribution and insurance of $50; 

343 State St. book 6 weeks in advance. 

Rochester, N.Y. 14650 

"The Revealinq Eye," (1973) 16mn Sound Coior/Black and White 
19 minutes. Shows advances in knowledge achieved by use of 
film techniques and the development of the techniques them- 
selves from early' achievements of oioneers to the brilii^nt 
and precise results made possible by modern Equipment and 
Gxpetrts; presents a wealth of historical and unique film 
sequences from film archives all over the world. 

Shell Film Library Pay return [)ostac?e; 

450 ^lorth Meridial St. hook 4 wec^ks ii^ 

Indianapolis, Tnd. 46204 advance. 

Grapl iics 

"Ftchincjs and Li the^q ra[;hy , " l^^mm l>ound Color 11 ninutes. 

Illusti"at(»s tecbnicTues of the uraphic arts, 1 1 1 hcHfraphy , 
et iinqs, and aquatints. 

Italian Cultural Institute Pav rt't urA^wi r *mai 1 

Audio Visual Departnont insured pN^Mtage; hook 

68 6 Park Ave. 4 weeks in advance. 
New York, N.-Y. 1 0021 

"Messacjes , " (1 969) 16mn) Sound C'olor 8 ninut(^s. 

Illustration of -^sf o^ tynowraoriy and mor]fM'n qraphics m 
wi(^^ varn?ty of visual naterial,s a^'ffH:tinq ['ui)lirV-; daily 
1 1 Vi'S , non- techni ral present at ion . 
/ 

I n t <^ r na t 1 ona 1 Typo- : r [ )h i (^)rnpo5o- f\iy id inn [ur,* j^^- -iir^ 

t ion Assn. insur.iM<*<' {<»r ^'jO; h(;ok 

Wisconsin Av*'., f!rH"ihw<^sj <] vvf^'^s in .id'Mnf 
Wash in(j ton, [).C. ^J) ()()// 
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Movie-Makinq 

"Kodak Teenage Movio Awards 1^69," 16 mm Sound Color 28 
minutes. Shows parts of the v/inninq movies made by 12- 
to 19-year-olds. 



Rochester, N.Y. 14f)'')0 

"Motion Picture Production - Continuity I," (1972), 16 mm 
Sound Color 5 minutes. Classical approach to continuity: 
camera position, action axis, comprehension of time and 
space; teacher's quide included. 

Eastman Kodak Co. Pay return postaqe 

Audio-Visual Distribution and insurance of $50; 

34 3 State St. book 6 weeks in advance 

Rochester, N.Y. 14650 

"Motion Picture Pr^xluction - Continuity II/' (1972), 16 mm 
Sound Color 5 minutes. Hf?lps beqinners to understand and 
to {)lan their filmmn carefully to brinq complex story to 
screen; teacher's quide included. 

Fastnan Kociak Co. Pay return postaqe 

Audio-Visiia 1 Distribution and insurance^ of $50; 

34 3 State St. book 6 wcv-ks in advance 

Rochester, N.Y. 14650 

"riot ion Picture Prochirtion - Basic Liqhting," (1971) 16mm 
Sound Color 5 mmufcs. Desicjned to teach basic elements 
of li(ihtin(j on mo\^io sot--intensi ty , direction, specu- 
larity, demonstration of hf)W four li(]hts can be oositioned 
to liqht a desk [^rof-f^rly fcu^ an interview; teacher's (juide 
I no 1 udod . 

Eastman Kodak Co. * Pay return postaqe 

Audio-Visual Distribution and insurance of $50; 

34 3 State St. book 6 weeks in advance 

Rochester, rJ.Y. 14f'5n 

r !l5 ^ toqr a{:> hj^' 

""Propor' Print Manfiiinq/' (1^)70) 16 mm Soun(] cy)lor 13 1/"^ 
ninutos. Pximin(^s Vrir ir>\is [)rr>blrM'is of film handlin<i iri 
thf' arrvis wht^ro film is hrincilcMi-'-in the pro)o(^<,ion rnc^iw , 
tho laboratory, the fl i str ibuto- ' r>ffico, ruid tho 'I'V 
station; correct j^rr-codu r^^^s cire .^uq^festtni for handLuiq 
the film. 

f'Ksti'ian K'Kicik Co. Pay rotum po:^l..iq^ 

Aud 1 o-^'i sua 1 Distribution cind insurance of $'"j'"); 

34 3 S. to St. book b weok.s in advance 

RochestTM^, U.Y. 14650 



Fajjtman Kodak Co. 

Audio- Visual Distr ibait i on 

343 State St. 



Pay return postaqe 
and insurance of ^SO; 
book f) wc^eks in advance 
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"Remember the Day ... in Pictures/' (1969) 16mjn Sound 
Color 23 minutes. Traces history of photoqraphic equip- 
ment and methods from the cumhc^rsone wet plates of early 
days to today \3 easy-to-use instant-loadinq camera. 



Eastman Kodak Co . 
Audio-Visual Distr ibut ion 
343 State St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 146S0 



Pay return postaqe 
and insurance of $50; 
book 6 weeks in advance, 



"Worth Hovv Many Words?" (1969) 16 mm Sound Color 8 minutes. 
Shows how camera can probe and reveal matter in ways no 
other medium can; time-lapse photoqraphy emphasized. 



PJastnan Kodak Co. 
Audio-Visual Distribution 
343 State St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 146S0 



Pay return postage 
and insurance of $50; 
book 6 weeks in advance, 



l-'rint ing 

"ABCOR," 16nm Sound Color 12 minutes. 

Illustrates art of printing from M^nutius and Bodoni to 
the elegance of modern editions. 



Italian Cultural Institute 
Audio-Visual Department 
686 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10021 



Pay return postage; 
book 4 weeks in 
advance. 



Printing presses 

"Apollo Web Offset Puplicator," (1971) 16mm Sound Color 
9 1/2 minutes. Description of web offset printing; dis- 
plays many features of the larger offset printing presses 
now on the market. 



DiJdle-r,lc^ser , Inc. 
Mr. Leslie A. Neff 
Training and Development 
1200 Graphic Arts Road 
Kmporia, Kansas 66 80] 



Pay return postage; 
book 6 months in 
advance . 



"Basic Principles of Printing," (1965) 16mm Sound Color 
21 minutes. Letterpress and offset, color printing, plate 
making , inking , dam|,^eninq , creas inq , per f ora t ing , and 
number inq . 



Miehle Division 
MGD Graphic Systems 
North Ajnerican Rockwell 
TeL hn 1(^1 an Publ ica tions 
2011 West Hastings St. 
Chicago, 111. f^OGOn 



Pav rc?turn fjostage; 
book 6 weeks in 
advance . 
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"How To Make A Good Impression/' 16mm Sound Color 20 
minutes. Describes offset lithoqraphic process and, in 

a simple manner, traces stens in production of a litho- 
graphed job. 

Harris-Seybold Co. F>ay return postaqe; 

4510 East 71st St. book well in advance, 

Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
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RI-FERKNCrS RKQUKSTED FOR PURCHASE FOR J- 12 5 



Books 

Allnut, Benjamin W. Springboard to Journalism , Revised 
Edition. New York: Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association , 19 73 . 

Benz, L. C.,and Horace G. Dawson. The Newspaper Adviser's 
Hindbook. Iowa City, Iowa: Quill and Scroll, 1962. 

Blum^ Eleanor. Basic Books in the Mass Media . Chicago; 
University of Illinois Press, 1963, 

Cramer, Ward. Reading Beyond the Headlines: What's in 
the Newspaper You . Portland, Maine: J. Weston 

Walch, 1973. 

Duke, John H. The Publications Adviser . Fresno, Cal if . : 

San Joaguin Valley Scholastic Press Association, 1960. 

Heintz, Sister Ann Christine, et. al. Mass Media . Chicago 
Loyola University Press, 1972. 

Heintz, Sister Ann Christine. Persuasion . Chicago: Loyol 
University Press, 1970. 

Holder, Robert., Com[)lete Guide to Successful School Pub - 
lications / Fngiewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prent icQ-Hal 1 
1964. 

Indiana State Departnent of Public Instruction. Two Units 
on Journalism tor English Classes . National Council 
of Teachers of Enqlish, 1964. 

Kuhns, William. Exploring Television . Chicaqo: Loyola 
University Press, 19T2. 

Lloyd, Irvinq. Creative School Photoqraphy . Cambridqe, 
Md. : American~Yearbook Co., 1962. 

The Photo. Minnoarjolis, Minn.: National 
S7?h( jl astic Prc^ss Assoc iat i on , 1 969 . 
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Maqmer, James, and DaviJ Falconer. Photoara^h+Pr intod 

Word. Birninqhan, Mich.: Midwest Publications Co., 
Inc., 1069. 

Menne, Susan. How To Survive the Teaching of High School 
Jo urnalism . Minneapoli s , Minn . : Nationa 1 Scholas- 
tic Press Association , 1973 . 

Moyes , Norman B., et al. Journalism in the Mass fledia . 
Waltham, Mass. : Ginn and Co. , 1970. 

Myers, Arthur. Journalism Careers for the '70^s . New 
York : Crowell-Collier Press, 1971. 

National Scholastic Press Association. The Newspaper 

Guidebook (Hiqh School Edition). Minneapolis, Minn.: 
National Scholastic Press Association, 1969. 

National School Yearbook Association. "Judging Standards 
for Scholastic and Collegiate Yearbooks." Memphis, 
Tenn. : National School Yearbook Association, 1972. 

. Prize Package of Current Yearbook Ideas . 

Memph is , Tenn. : National School Yearbook Assoc ia- 
tion, 1972. 

The Newspaper Fund. "A Newspaper Career and You." Prince- 
ton, N.J.: 'Phe Newspaper Fund, Inc., 1973. 

. Guide to College and Graduate Courses Fspo - 

clally for High School Journalism Teachers and Pub - 
lications Advisors . Princeton, N.J. : The News- 
paper Fund , 197 3. 

Rod Ink: A H igh School Newspaper Dilemma . 
Princeton, N.J.: The Newspaper ^und, 1968. 

Southern Illinois iJniversity School of Journalism. "Paper- 
backs in Mass Communication: A Comprehensive Bibliog- 
raphy." Carbondale, 111.: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Editors' VVorkshop, 1973. 

The Sperry and Hutchinson Company, Consumer Relations 

Department. "Publicity Handbook — A Guide for Pub- 
licity Chairmen." Cincinnati, Ohio: The Sperry 
and Hutchinson Co., 1965. 

Stein, M. i:. Reporting Today : The Newswr iter's Hand - 
book. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1971. 
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University of Wisconsin Department of Journalism and 

Mass Communication. High School Monographs Pack - 
age. Madison, Wis. : University of Wisconsin De- 
partment of Journalism and Mass Communications, 
Journalism Extension, 1972. 

Walch, J. Weston. Propaganda , Portland, Maine: J. 
Weston Walch, 1971. 

Ward, William G. Newspaper incj . Fifth Edition. Minne- 
apolis, ^!inn.^ National Scholastic Press Association, 
1971. 

Wright, Glenn. The Student Journalist and Making Adver - 
tising Pay for School Publications . New York: 
Richards Rosen Press, 1968. 



Curriculum guides 

Kentucky Council for Education in Journalism. Learning 

About Mass Communications . Frankfort, Ky.: Kentucky 
Council for Education in Journalism, 1972 . 

Nebraska High School Press Association. "A Curriculum 
Guide for Journalism." Lincoln, Neb.: Nebraska 
High School Press Association, 1969. 

Office of Public Information Services, Omaha Public Schools. 
"Everything You Always Wanted To Know About Publishing 
A School Newspaper . . . But Didn't Know Whom To Ask," 
Omaha, Neb.: Omaha Public Schools, 1972. 



Fi Imstr ins 

Arizona State University, Audio-Visual Services. "Creative 
Photography, Camera Series. " Tenpe , Ariz. : Arizona 
State University, 1972. 

"Creative Photography, Darkroom Series." Tempe, 
Ariz. : Arizona State University, 1972. 

Educational Audio-Visual, Inc. Three sound filnstrips with 
two LP records prepared by a former New York Univer- 
sity journalism professor about the principles and 
techniques of newspaper production , the role of the 
reporter, and what to print. The information {:>rovidod 
is supplemented by actual news and photoqraf)hs to 
demonstrate makn-uo, style, picture use, and lournal- 
istic duties. ] oasantvi 1 le , N.Y.: rducat lona 1 
Audio- Visual, 1072 . 
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Wilson, Harold , and Otto W. Oudle. "Techniques for 
Film and Paper Paste-up (Cold-Type Make-up) 
Minneapolis, Minn. : University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism, 1972. 



Periodicals 

Columbia Scholastic Press Association. Schoo 1 Press Rev iew . 
New York: CSPA. 

Journalism Education Association. Communication ; Journal - 
ism Education Today . Sprinqfield, Mo.: JEA 

National Scholastic Press Association. Scholastic Editor/ 
Graphics/Communication . Minneapolis, Mirn. : NSPA. 

National School Yearbook Association. Photolith . Memphis, 
Tenn. : NSYA. 

Quill and Scroll Society. The Quill . Iowa City, Iowa: 
Quill and Scroll. 

Taylor Publishing Company. Taylor Talk . Dallas, Tex.: 
Taylor Publishing Co. 



Books already on order but not yet received 

Giles, Carl H. Advis;Lng Advisers . Knoxville, Tenn.: Cor- 
respondence Instruction Division of Continuing Educar 
tion. University of Tennessee Communications Bldg., 
1971. 

Ward, V7illiam G. The Student Press 1971 Award-Winning 
Annual . New York : Richards Rosen Press, 1971. 

Wiseman, Jan and Molly. Creative Communications; Teaching 
Mass Media . Minneapolis, Minn. : National Scholastic 
Press Association , 197 3. 
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APPFNPIX II 



JOURNALISri 12 5 — HinH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
FALL SFH.ES'^^FR, 197 3 
HARLEY E. STRAUS 
PAM YAGLE 



Thurs , 



Tues. 



Thurs, 



Thurs. 



Tues, 



Tues. 



Thurs . 



Tues. 



Thurs , 



8/23: 
8/28: 



Course overview, 
trio ass iqnment . 



Required Texts 
Questions . 



Field 



8/30: 

9/4 : 
0/6: 

9/11: 

9/13; 
9/ IB 



0/20 



0 



Professor Paul Atkins on "Differences be- 
tween news writinq and other forms of 
writing." Read chaps. 2 & 3 in Teacher ' s 
Guide and #1,2,3,4,5 of Part 1 in 

Scholastic Journal ism (SJ) . 

Professor Harry Elwood on "Copyedi t inq . " 
Read ^12,13,14 of part 1, and chao. 6 
of TG. Assiqnment . 

Feature writing. Guest speaker if available. 
Read #7 of part 1 of SJ and chap. 3 of TG. 

Features in high school newspapers: analy- 
sis. Yaqle. Read #25 in part 2 of SJ and 
chap. 1 , nart 2 of TG. 

Sports writinq. John Veasoy, Manaqinq Ed- 
itor of Fairnont Times , if available. Read 
iS, part 1 of SJ. ~ 

Sportfi film and analysis . Assiqnment : Write 
a season summary sport story from film. 

Di scuss ion of editorial s and interpretive 
wr it inn in school newspapers . Problems of . 
Editorial Board of MHS, if available. 
Read ^f>,^,10 of Part 1 in SJ and chap. 4 
of 'T^n. Reread chap. 3 of TG. 

v:ritina reviews: records, books, mo^'ies. 
'^uost Sneaker, if availabl(^. Road ^27 of 
part 2 m SJ . Assiqnment . 

Ca r t >rKS and c^r t v/r^rk i n .st'hr)f > 1 ;ind r^rof r-'H- 
K ir^nri 1 nnv/spapjors . Guest spoakr^r , ] f civa i I - 
ablf'. I^oad chaDS. of part 2 m T(\ arui 
17,18 of uart 2 in S J . 
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Thurs. 9/27 

Tuos. 10/2 

Thurs, 10/4 

Tuos. 10/9 

Thurs. 10/11 

Tues. 10/16 



Thurs. 10/18: 

Tues. 10/23 

V to 11/8; 

Tuos. 11/13; 

Thurs. 11/15 : 

Tuos. 11/20 

Thurs. 11/22 ; 

Tuos. 11/2 7; 



Tuos. 12/4 
Thurs. 12/6 

.Mr^n. 12/ in 



Advertisinq, Profossor W. R. Sv^fnmers. Read 
Chap, 5 in TH and ^15 of part 1 in SJ. 

Make-up, layf)iit . Ouost stKMkf^r, if avail- 
able. Rerc^ad char), 6, part 1 and chap. 2, 
part 2 of TH and ftl7, part 1 of SJ. 

Headl inin^j and related subjects . Professor 
David Wesson, Read #14, part 1 in SJ and 
reread chap, , r>art 1 in TG. 

Makeup : Work on layout in c lass . 

Cont inue v/i th 1 ayouts and revisions . 

Freedom of the press, censorship, libel. 
Guest speaker, if avai lable . Read #20,21, 
23,25,28 of part 2 in SJ and reread chap. 
1 , part 2 of TG. 

Censorship continued. Guest speaker, if 
available* 

Photoqraphy. Caneras, films, printina, 
chemicals, etc. Students will rent cameras 
from bookstore. Read #24, part 2 of SJ. 

Hour to discuss upcominq field assiqnment. 

Yearbook ]udqin'j standards, chanqinq trends, 
old-fashioned practices, and oroblems. 
Read chan. 3, part 2 in TG , 

Yearbook f)rr)duction materials and [publish- 
inq . 

Thanksaivinq . . TJo class. 

Yearbook layout . Guest speaker from Taylor 
Publishing Co. , if available. 

Analysis of field dssicjnmont duo. Staff 

orqani zat ion , etc. Reread chaps. 1,2, and 
^, nart 2 of TG, 

r:va 1 ua t ion of hi qh school student work . 

GoiTiDre^in 'HS 1 Vf • h i nh school ^ournd 1 isn course 
out 1 : n^-* (bu'. ''lon^.^rdl review. 
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MID-TERfl SCHOOL VISI 
JOURNALISM 125 



Each Journalism 125 student will visit the high 
school journalism teacher of his choice during the WVU 
spring recess, March 3 through 10 • Because every high 
school instructor's schedule is unique, the student should 
visit, write^or telephone the interviewee prior to vacation. 
In this way, each student and teacher may decide upon a 
mutually convenient visiting day. (Note: The Journalism 
125 student will benefit little by observing an instructor 
who has scheduled three test periods on a particular day; 
some days are obviously better than others. Be advised 
also that certain school principals require a note to indi- 
cate the nature of every visitor's presence. Such a note 
can be acquired from the J-125 instructor.) 

The quick pace of any adviser's schedule makes a half- 
day visit inadequate; therefore, each J-125 classroom 
visitor should arrive and leave when his respective teacher 
does. Many J-125er's will conclude that they could learn 
much more by visiting the same -setting a second day. A two- 
day visit is highly recommended. 

Upon arrival at a school, the J-125 visitor should be 
prepared to record factual observations and various impres- 
sions. From these ideas, he should create a typed pfoi^ct 
v^?hich demonstrates neatness, organization, thoroughness, 
resnectable writing stylo ( without flagrant grammatical 
errors), appropriate diction, and proofreading. If gram- 
mar is a problem for you, consult Grammar for Journalists 
by E. L. Cdllihan or Questions You Always Wanted To Ask About 
Eng lish by Maxwoll Nurnburg. 

Lis teni nq , obs^^rvinq , and interviewing will aid the 
sMiclont ^nost. Tho fr^llowinq topical outline should assist 
rdch observer m ('oordi na t inq his report. All cateqories 
art* to be included unless they do not apply to the indi- 
vidual school visited. 

> 

I. Journalism teacher (s) 

A. Colleqe backq round --school (s) attended , major , 
minor , degrees earned , post-graduate credit earned 

B. ^3umber of years 'experience in this school and total 
number of years teaching 

C. rjunber of years this teacher plans to remain in the 
classroom 

n. Instructional methods (oTx}n classroom vs. traditional 
or otherwise) 
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1. Type of lesson plans ( Secure a (-vopy of t he 
teacher's course of rd^icly for oach clas s, 
if available, or a samr)le lesson plan at 
least ,) ' ^ 

2. Deqree of advance planninq teacher uses 

3. Deqree of flexibility teacher possesses . 
(your ^vidqment) 

B. Responsibilities 

1. Schedule ^ ^ 

ar-. Number of periods daily . ^ 

b. Averaqe class time lenqth , 

c . Subjects tauqht 

d . Resources 

(1) Texts used 

(2) Recommended texts (if dissatisfied 
with current ones) 

(3) Supplementary materials (filnstrios, 
films, maqazin-G,, bookleLs, bro- 
chures, dittos) 

e. Pre-school, lunch hour, homeroom and after- 
school responsibi lities 

F. Attitude toward teaching journalism at this school 
or elsewhere 

G. Remuneration— none? by Lhe hour? set pay for publi- 
cations? adviser duties ? 

H. Role of student teacher(s), if any— learner, assist- 
ant, other (lost sheep, for example) 

IT. Students 

A. Number assiqned in teacher's major subject natter 
(Fnqlish, history, business, or another subject) — 
their major units 

B. Number of beqinninq journalism students — nature of 
their course, their pri vi leqes, and their responsi- 
bil i ties 

C. Numhor of ridv;r.coci lournalism ^tudr-nts 
1 . Nov;snar)f^r stiff --nTim}-)er 

2. Yearbook stcj^ r--niinibc;r 

a. Time when teacher meets each c7roup — one 
or more ]ournalism classes? study hall? 
before or after school? lunchtime? 

b. Editor ial polic ies 

c. Expected riqhts and duties 

d. Division o^ responsibilities 

(1) Method of seloctinq editors and train- 
inq them 

(2) Lenqth of t(-rm (six weeks, nine weeks, 
semester or vr^-jr) 

o. Staff rappr:^rr or f oud inq? 
f. Criteria! iKSt^i to f^valuatc^ st.jff 
q. CrofUt qranted for publications work — nonc^ 
.25, .5 or 1.0 
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III. Classroom aids 

A. Typewriters/typewriter paper 

B. Layout and work tablor. 

C. Headliner equipment 

D. Photography equipment 

E. Darkroom (optional ) 

F. Yearbook materials kit 

G. Cropping wheels, grease pencils, copy pencils, 
erasers , etc . 

H . Adverti sing contracts 

I. Other 

IV. Publications 
A. Newspaper 

1. Type pf paper used (glossy, flat matte or 
other) 

2. Frequency of publication 

a . Deadline schedule 

b. General summary of staff's ability to 
meet deadlines 

' 3. Printing method used Ire tterpress , offset, 
mimeograph ) 

4. Relationship with printer (cooperative, take- 
what-you-can-qet , satisfactory, above average 
arg umentat i ve ) 

5 . General appearance 

a. Size of- page 

b. Content--typos of stories (nev/s*, features, 
edi tori als , interpretative articles , 
columns , sports , or others ) 

c. StylG--good taste, gossip, sensationalized, 
fair stories but need improvement 

d. Copyedi ti ng- -horizontal , brace , focus , 
balance, occult, circus or other 

6. Advertising--ratG per column inch, discount 
rate ^^or standinc adz, average number of 
dollars needed for printing each issue, average 
number of (dollars income for each issue, per- 
centaae of total printed inches in each issue 

7. Subscription method — cost of paper per issue, 
percentage of total enrol Iment purchas ing 
newspaper 

8. Adviser's role in publishing (guide, censor, or 
other ) 

9. Snaqestions for innrovement, anticipated 
changes in cdi torial policy 

10 . Newspape r staff probl oms 

11. Submittod to ratinq service (s) — awards won^if 
any 
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B. Yearbook * 

1. Type of paper used (glossy, flat, matte, 
textured, or other) 

2. General apnoarancc 

a. Cov.er_^ 

b. Sect ions of the book 

c. Division paqes^-headl ines and layout 
ideas 

d. Nu^nber of paqes * • 

e. * Special effects — mezzotint, steel ^etch- 

inq, solarization, double exposure, 
circle effect, horizontal line, vertical 
line, panninq, 3pot color, tint block, 
overburninq , reverse , ghost printing ^ 
montaqe^, four-color, or cth^r 
1 . Theme (either from last or coming yearbook) 
where is and what is it? 

4. Division of responsibilities 

5 . Deadl ines 

6. Layout--s tyl e and method (perhaps more than 
one of each) 

7. Advisor's role in publication production-- 
aware of hicjh standards and modern policies? 
quided by the students? somewhat informed? 
qualified as a photographer? lost? behind the 
tines? combination of several of the above? 

8. Financial adviser's duties--sane person or 
different from adviser named above 

9. Advertisinq--rates , amount collected in dol- 
lars, method of collecting money due' (cash 
or installn'erv plan), percentage of total 
publication space used for ads, sellinq tactics 

10. Subscription method — cost per book, sales plan 
(cne payment or installment plan, chanqed 
prices after a certain date) , percentaqe of 
total enrol Iment purchasinq yearbook 

1 1 . Publisher at ti tudo toward company ronrosenta- 
tive and company policies 

12 B^rownlines acquired--cost of each 
13/ s'uoploment--when printed? 

14. Del ivory date--spr inq or summer 

15. Oummy book used for planninq? 

1 f) . Method o^ [ roducinq photoqra[)hs--prof ossional 
or student photoqraphers? 

17. Type of nhotoqraphy equipment used — camera, 
enlarqer , etc . 

18 . Yearbook oroblems 

10. Submitted to ratinq service (s) --awards won, 
if any 

20. Suqqestions for improvement , an t ici fMtod 
chcinqc'.s i n ^)o] icy 
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C. Literary Magazine — similar details to newspaper 
and yearbook evaluation 

D. Other iourna 1 i sn staff publications ( f ootbal 1 
progran or other ) --simi lar details to above 
evaluations 

V. Quill and Scroll cha})ter (international honorary for 
hinh school journalists) 

A. Fund-raising pro]ects--bake sales, car washes, 

candle sales, sandwich sales, or other ^ 
3. Organizational goals ^* 
C. Number of members 

VI. School news bureau 

A. Year created 

B. Function in community and in schools-procedures 
for printing news 

C . Number of students involved 

D. Division of responsibilities 

VII. School radio, closed-circuit or CATV broadcasts 

A. Frequency of shows 

B. Time length of broadcasts 

C. Where broadcasts are taped 
Type of equipment used 

r. Adviser's role in production '*"ype of censor, if 
any) and aualif ications (if c - iser is a different 
person from one named above) 

F. Number of students involved 

G. First year broadcasts were aired? 

H. Articipated changes for next year 
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JOURNALISM 125--'HIGF! SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTER-^IQ? 3-74 
HARLEY E. STRAUS 
PAM YAGLE 

OPTIONS FOR COMPREHENSIVE COURSE OUTLINE 

I. • Wr^it inq , Copyediting , Proofreading (sf?c weeks) 
News 

Features 
Sports ^ 

Reviews ^ 
Editorial^ ' ^ 
Interpretative Writing 

Literary Writing (narratives, poetry, short stories, 
essays) 

II. Photography and Make-up/Layout (six weeks) 

Yearbooks 
Newspapers 

^11 I. Freedom of the Press (two weeks) 

Censorship 
Libel 

Yellow Journalism 
Gossip 

Related items 

Advertising and art work (four weeks) 



Select, one of the above three units and write a com- 
prehensive six-week course outline for a first-year high 
school lournalisn class. Indicate the teacher's and 
students' activities by exnlaining each plan clearly. List 
the materials used (references and supplies) , objectives 
(not necessarily written according to Mager) , activities, 
and evaluation procedures. Each class period is 55 minutes 
long, and the beginning journalists meet for one period a 
day five days a week. Incorporate examples from textbooks 
and create supplenontary materials from your imagination. 
Include samnles of dittos, quizzes, and tests that you plan 
to use during the six weeks. List films, filnstrips, and 
brochurr-s which yc)*v;ill neo(i. Conclude the f)roiect by 
compiling a correctly v/ritten biblionraphy . Careful planning 
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and copyeditinq will result in your^roject being a display 
of your professional standardte-A^ well as a worthwhile con- 
tribution to your f uture(^ IT&eds . 

Quality is most definitely expected. 
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APPENDIX I 



Journalism 125 Course Syllabus 
Second Semester , 197 3-74 



January 10 --Distribute enrollment analysis survey, "25 
Rules for Vivid Writing" ditto, and "Jour- 
nalism Concepts" (style) ditto; explain 
class v/orkshop atmosphere and major semester 
assignments^ Assicjn readinq ' of dittos and 
Chaoter 6, Teacher ' s Guide to High School 
Journalism y pp. 208-329, 

January 15 --^sk for questions about style sheet. Discuss 
copyreader's duties and symbols (TG, pp. 198- 
210). Distribute "Boiling It Down and other 
wordy sentence dittos . Revise and discuss 
sentences . Assign Scholastic Journalism ^ 
Chapter 12, pp. 167-175, and SJ, Chapter lY?- 
pp. 176-178. Refer to inside front cover of 
SJ for copyeditinq symbols. Be ready to dis- 
cuss pp. 192-93, SJ, next time. Have students 
type out these sentences and correct them be- 
low the faulty original ones. 

January 17 --Explain copyreadinc? symbols via sample over- 
head transparency stories . Assign students 
to type out story in SJ, po. 180-82, as it is, 
and use copyeditinq symbols on the original to 
correct the story. Assiqn TG, Chapter 2, and 
S J , Chapters 1 and 2. Analyze story sluq and 
typing designations on pages of copy. Explain 
point sizes (6, 9, and ll=most common) , led- 
• ding , column ^widths in picas . Distr ibute mid- 

semester school visit and final curriculum 
outline guidelines . 

January 22 --Explain mid-semester and final course assian- 

ments. Review copyediting symbols on the over- 
head projector. Assign SJ, pp. 186-89 even- 
numbered questions, pp. 179-180 story to be 
types and copyedited, and SJ, Chapter 3. Note 
p. 29 tests for leads. Have students write 
leads from pt). 31-32 facts for 5D, E, and F; 
6 A, C; 7 A . '\ E. Explain inverted pyramid 
order, "3 W's J H, and news lead types (rjram- 
matical and novelty types) . 
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January 24 — Reconunend Grammar for Journalists as a style 
reference book and Questions You Always 
Wanted To Ask Put VJore Afraid To Raise Your 
Hand as a gramnar review boo"k~i Have students 
complete copyeditinq of sentences and story. 
Answer newsv/ri tino (questions. Discuss SJ, 
pp, 30-32 answers. Assign SJ, Chapters 4 
and 5. .Note pp. 40-41 ("'r^esting A Hews Story"] 
Assign op. 41, Story 1, and 42, Story 2, , 

January 29 ---Answet pp. 41-42 questions about paragraph 
story order. Assign SJ, pp. 47-48, Story F 
(Aim for precise language, appropriate tone, 
good style, inverted pyramid order. Note 
the day which story will be published. Sub- 
mit stories at beginning of period next class. 

January 31 — Consider problems and questions about news- 
writing . Compare news , feature stories , 
interviews, and colunns via examples. Ap- 
point a chairman for class to make a feature 
book. Have students begin listing ideas for 
possible features and columns (to be mimeo- 
graphed later). Assign TG, Chapter 3, and 
SJ, Chapter 7. 

February 5 — Ask students to begin writing a feature or a 
coluinn due one week from today. (The story 
should include quotations and attribution for 
each quote.) Discuss magazine examples of 
column types and column writing guidelines. 
Assign SJ, Chapters 6 and 9. 

February 7 --Compare types of stories in a newspaper and 

the approaches used in writing them. Note ex- 
amples of moralising and editorializing. 
Identify noticeable press policies, adviser's 
and principal ' s roles , reasons for adviser ' s 
critical comments about certain stories, 
location and style of masthead. Remind 
studonts about features . 

February 12 — Collect student features and columns. Dis- 
tribute then to diffrront students and en- 
couraqo each person to ^rade them (includjinq 
critical and oositive comments as if hn wore 
a teacher). Collect all stories after origi- 
nal writers have seen the remarks and [:)ro- 
dieted teacher f^rades. Assign SJ, Chanters 
6 and 1, and ^r, , Part T, Chaptr^r 4. 
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February 14 — Oiscuss types of editorials. Announce ad- 
vert is inq quest speake^'r coming next Tuesday. 
Discuss h iqh school newspaper advertising 
layout parts ^ sales procedures , contracts , 
artwork ^ and the differences between news- 
papfer and magazine ads. Assign SJ, Chapter 
IS, and Tn, Part IT, Chapter 4 (esoecially 
pp. 277-87) . 

February 19 — Guesi. speaker will discuss tynes of adver- 
tising samples , headlines and subhead ap- 
peals , student buying power , informal vs. 
formal advertising, good ad copy, and 
market surveys. Assign students to plan 
advert ising demonstrations for next class 
period which will illustrate, by teams, the 
types of advertising salesmen (hard sell, 
wishy-washy, soft sell) and businessmen 
("I don' t need your product" ; "Oh , on second 
thought, I'll take it"; and "Fine. Give me 
. . . . " ) Have students list the schools 
v;hich they will be visiting March 4-10 (dur- 
ing spring break) for completion of their 
midsemester assignments . 

February 21 — Conduct advertisina sales demonstrations. 

Assign SJ, Chanter 16 , about typography. 
Explain type point size, letter count 
values, picas, type families and their ap- 
propriate uses, avoiding all capital-letter 
headlines, screens, pross-on (stencil) let- 
ters, Varityper headliners, pica rulers , 
relationship betv/een headline sizes and 
story values. Refer to Type by Richard- 
Hopkins for examples . 

February 2r^ — Explain headline charts and hoadlinr counts. 

Outline headline construction (condensing 
the idea, do ' s and don ' t ' s , future vs. 
present tense, boxes, types of headlines 
( flush lef t , drop line , hanginq indentation , 
centered , kicker , hammer , banner) 

February 2R--Assiqn , Chapter 17, about page layout. 

Oi scussTiaqaz ine articles on advising . r:x- 
plain layout types , naior page elements , 
tombstones , bumped headlines , pictures , 
outlines, nameplates, qutters, and column 
rules. Review procedure for school visits 
next week; answer any cniostions regardinci 
nuch . 
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March 5 — No school 



March 7 --No school 



March 12 --Remind students that school visit reports 
are duo next class. Discuss poorly con- 
structed headlines via newspaper examples. 
Tell why headlines violating rules are 
printed. Fxanine high school newspaper 
copy and headline styles. Assign S J , 
Chapter 24, and TG, Part II/ Chapters 1 
and 2 , which examine photojournalism , 
producing the school newspaper (letter- 
press or offset) , and producing the mimeo- 
graphed newspaper . 



March 14 — Collect school visit reports. Begin newspaper 
production unit. Let students organize a 
hypothetical class newspaper • (Determine the 
editorial policy, picture and story content, 
page editors , layout plans [including ads on 
any pages after the first]. Have students 
aim for an April 19 newspaper issue date. 
Al low students to create a staff. [Find out 
individual preferences and guide stud <^ n t s in 
determining competent .editors ] . Plan inches 
for each story and headline point sizes to be 
used with each article. Decide on a name- 
plate, page length, column width, type desig- 
nations , cost of average issue and all issues 
during the school year, advertising rates, 
total advertising inches needed for this issue, 
and masthead content.) Assign SJ, Chapter 25, 
pp. and TG, Part TI, Chapters 1 and 2. 

March 19 — Announce list of newspaper reporters, editors, 
artists, and advertising -business staff 
members. Question how the entire issue fit?; 
together and creates a good product. Com- 
plete discussion of any unfinished topic, 

March 2 1 --Out line staff members ' duties . (Distribute? 

connlete set of job resumes written by actual 
high school lournalism seniors who wished to 
inform iuniors interviewing for editors' and 
reporters ' jobs of the re*=ponsibilit ies that 
they couin expect to perform.) Discuss nows- 
paper r^rmt ing nothods , beats , budget ing , and 
other (U'tails mldtod to nev/sp<ipf»r produrtir)n. 
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March 26 — Show students examples of 'inori high school 
newspapers collected via an exchange pro- 
gram. Outline make-up basics from these 
and stipulate the most common types of news- 
paper layout. Explain: balance, brace, two- 
point focus , three- point focus , occult , hori- 
zontal , circun , and magazine layout styles. 

March 28 — Distribute five-column dummy sheets and let 

students plan content (layout) of their class 
newspaper. (Each page editor thus needs to 
determine the stories on his page, type out 
each story for copyediting and copy fitting 
purposes, dummy in the location of each -ory, 
write appropriate headlines that fit the 
available spaces, and plan pictures that coor- 
dinate with important artic les . Each editor , 
of course, must find out what other editors 
plan to print so that no stories overlap, con- 
tradict, or waste snace. Jump stories require 
special planning. ) 

April 2 — Explain the order of procedure for producing 
the final dummy or grid sheet. Illustrate 
with actual high school offset nev/spaper ex- 
amples. Ask business staff to let page editors 
know by the next class period which inches will 
be occupied by advertising* Ask staff members 
to list tentative stories to be printed on their 
pages and the expected number of inches for each 
story . 

April 4 — Appi^ve advertising staff plans and have that 
staff issue duplicate ad layouts to respec- 
tive page editors and to me. Approve story 
ideas and have edi tors begin construct inq 
tentative layouts for the manaqing editor to 
approve at home after the next class. 

Ay^ril 9 — Tour the West Virginia Publishing c:omf)any and 
Sf^(^ how all production details interlock. 
Have the managinc] editor col lect nacie layouts 
(complete v/i th stories , headlines , pictures , 
outlines, and special instructions) . Confer 
with her after class and approve her sugges- 
tions sheets for each editor who needs to make 
page changes. Expect the managing editor to 
get each ]:><\qc to the respective editor so he 
can revise it for the next class period. Each 
f^ditor knows that he may enlist other staff 
members* hiolp to complete his \j<i(]c rinci sum- 
marize^ details involved in his nev/spaper work. 
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By the next class period every student is 
to submit a summary of his contribution to 
the issue along with the* part of the issue 
for which he is responsible. 

April 11 — Individual sunmarios are due. Each staff 
member should evaluate the progress and 
problems that he ha3 experienced in an oral 
critique of newsoaper staff planning and 
production. Each student should record the 
grade which he believes he deserves for his 
part in the newspaper issue. 

Ap^il 16 — Begin yearbook unit. Explain parts of the 
book (cover, endsheots , spine, sections , 
themes, spot and four-color pictures, copy 
(to be written in past tense), outlines (to 
be written in present tense) , double-page 
spreads (DPS's), margins and special effects. 
Use actual high school yearbooks and a pub- 
lishing company planning Hit to analyze pro- 
duction of a yearbook. D^sbribe the use of 
a mini-planner, ladder, dumij\y book, cropping 
wheel and Techni-cropoer , rough draft layout 
sheets, and quad-paks. Distribute dittos 
about yearbook fads and types of yearbooks. 

April 18 — Use transparencies on the overhead projector 
to illustrate the types of yearbook layout: 
riondrian, mosaic, modular, smokestack, 
floater, skyscape, oblique, and pattern. Tell 
how to construct a layout with pictures, copy, 
headlines, and outlines. Explain how to count 
headlinrs and copyfit. Distribute rough drafts 
and MUrid-paks to he used later to desiqn indi- 
vidual s tud(,»nt layout y^roposals • 

Af)ril ?3 — Review Ljyout basics and let students design 
DPS's on rough drafts. Approve each layout 
and assist students in deciding suitable copy 
plus headlines for thoir nagcs. Have students 
typo out copy on separate paper until it fits 
the availcible or desired layout space. Have 
students label the section and type of layout 
which each is planning in the upper right- 
hand corner of his [:>ane. Submit rough draft 
layouts to classmates "Thursday. 

April 25 — Lot students critique each other's layouts. 

Discuss noiid to i nprove copy and r^itypc it 
vjhvr('vcr noressa r y . !iave student s write head- 
lines that fit on their pages and pencil them 
in on thO rough drafts. 
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April 30 --A[4)rov<j all copy blocks and headlines. En- 
courac^e students to transfer layouts onto 
final (Tu:ul-[)aks once they understand layout 
[)'^inci[;les . Pi otures should he numbered; 
ropy blocks , 1 ot t crfMl on the rouqh draft 
and typed in on the (luad-pakb ; headlines , 
f)rinte(l by htind where they are to appear 
on the fin<il pa.|c\s; and sample pictures, 
aprjropr iate ly 1 ah(? led , stamped , croppecJ 
(indicatincj any reduction or enlarqement) , 
and inserted in the backs of the cpaad-paks. 
Final cjuad-paks are due Thursday. Curricu- 
lum outlines (final projects) are due 
Thursday. 

riay ? --Collect ciuad-[)aks and curriculum outlines 

(assiqned at the beainninq of the semester) . 
Critic^ue each student's quad-pak and sugqest 
any chanqes that would be necessary before 
sendinq it, as part of a publication, to a 
yearbook company . 



Final q r a de will be calculated a s follows : 

" Da ily assiqnments : 1/4 

riid semester school visit: 1/4 

Newsyjaper proiect contribution: 1/4 

Six-weok curriculun outline: 1/4 
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I7cs t Vi rqinia ^inivorsi ty 
School of Journal ism 
riorgan town , V/. Va . 2 6506 
June 28, 1973 



Dear Journalism Kducat ion Teacher: 

Would you kindly aid a fellow instructor in advisi nq 
future student teachers? Completion of the enclosed ques- 
tionnaire v/i 11 (a) contribute ideas for improvinq journal- 
ism teacher preparation in West Virqinia and (b) enable me 
to meet part of the rocfuirements ^or my master's degree in 
journal ism education. 

rJot all new teachers knov/ what to expect in the high 
school journalism classroom. Some are frightened and dis- 
couraged when they realize their varied responsibilities, 
and many v;ish they had experienced better college preoara- 
tion. 

Two of the most iniport<int goals of ny research are to 
effect stronger state certification requirements for high 
school journalism teachers and to enrich journalism teacher 
, education (it West V^ircjinia University. 

A third usr* for tht^ information you f)rovide will ho in 
preparing a })Ook , one puroose of wliich will br^ to examine 
the reasons why gradu.ites of ]ournalism educcition f^rograms 
bf^come morr^ romf^etent, willing advisr»rs than those persons 
not. h'jvincf such propa rci t ion . 

A cr)ny of each journa J ism ^^Jucat ion course outline used 
in your df^partment would aid me more than any other sing I 
ite^pi in my research. 

As a former I'nqlish and journalism teacher/adviser anc" 
a 1073-74 graduate teachinc] assistant, I realize that the 
caliber of the high school journalism teachc^r directly af- 
fects student morale and the development of future lournal- 
ists . I believe that colleges must reflect a realistic 
picture of the high school lournalism teacher's job in order 
to reduce the number of d isnppoi nted , dispirited instructors/ 
advisers and to increase the comf)etence of all journalism 
teachers. 

Plf\asf' use th''} sc* 1 f-addressed ^ stamfjcd (»nv*» lof)^ to re- 
turn thv cjuest 1 r)nnai re^ to ne . If your school wishe.s rrMn- 
burs^^mr^it of [jfKStago for the syllabi, y)l(vis(* let no know. 

Si ncer^^ Ly , 

(Mrs,) Pamela I). Ya^j U> 
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West Virqinia University 
School of Jour na 1 ism 
Morgan town, W. Va . 26 506 
August 22, 1973 



Dear Journalisn ?^ducator: 

Several weeks ago I sent you a questionnaire to gain 
infornation about journalism teacuor education programs 
at colleges and universities. 

T bono I may have the benefit of your professional 
curriculum evaluation in order that the WVU School of Jour- 
nalism may improve its teacher education program. 

I am enclosinq for your convenience a second copy of 
the survey. 

Kindly return the questionnaire and anv journalism 
education course outlines available at your school. 

Thank you for your prompt reply and valuable help. 

Sincerely, 

Pamela D. Yaqle 
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West Vircjinici University 
School of Journalism 
Morgan town , W. Va . 26506 
January 3, 1974 



Dear JJournal ism educator : 

I hope that you will assist mo v/ith data on the en- 
closed questionnaire so that I may complete requirements 
for a master's deqree in journalism, education this 
semester. — 

Seventy-nine per cent of the persons who received 
this survey alonq with you last fall have responded. 
Could you help validate my study of colleqe and univer- 
sity journalism teacher education programs by returning 
your copy promptly? 

As a graduate teaching assisttant and a former high 
school English and iournalism teacher, I would appre- 
ciate any journalism teacher education course outlines 
which you use in training prospective advisers. 

Please use the enclosed stamped , sel f -addressed 
envelope. Thank you for helping mo *to approach a one 
hundred obr cent return. 

S incerely , 



(Mrs.) Pamela D. Yacjle 
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JOURNALISM KDUCATION SURVEY 
OF ATIFRICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



JoiUTi'il 1SI11 instnictc>r cciaplet mcj cfiK^stionnaire 
Collcxie or university reprosentet^i 
Fonnal name of joumalisn dopartmen F 
Sch<X)l acJdress City 



^tate 



Zip 



I. Kindly check appropriate blanks or fill in the answers. 



1, 



\^ offer 
visLnq. 



course (s) in hiqh school iourndlism and ad- 



Tit Ir of coLU'sc*: 

Title of course: 

Ti t le of course: 

Tit If-^ of course: 



Hours crcKlit 
Hours cnxlit 
Hours cnxiit 
Hours credit 



(If one of the a}x)ve is a surrmer workshop, indicate such 
and the number of weeks involved.) 



3a. 



An civeracje of 



(10-20, 21-30, 31-40, 41-^jO. 51 or TOre) 



students enroll in the first class per seniester 
If a second course is tauc^ht, an average of 



are (jurollod. 



(Use the reverse side if rare than two ^oumalisiri cxiucation 
classes are included in your curriculum.) 



List ft hook(s) 
Title OTurse 
Tit]f,' of course 
Titl'^ of ^"ourse 
Ti t ]• of course 



used for each course: 



Textbook_ 
Textl:)(X)k 
TextJxx^k_ 
1'extbook 



W^' nrv; offer a lournc;] ism exl. sociuence hours. 

plan to create a " " " witlu.. th^^lT^'Xt y(>ar 

Wc plan for it to a ^ -hour profjrriun. 

plan to create a loiirnalism ry], so'pjenco within thfi 

next five years. Its propDscxl nunibor of total hour 
iCAfUirfyj would \m? 

f^^^ tiie need for such a 'pr(y]rcm hut are [jn)hibit(<i 

by ihn budqet to finance Leachr^rs' salaries, ocruif^ 
ncnt: . 

Ilif^ journalir-^n .education coursefs} are offered tn 

fn^slm^n, _ sophon.)res, luniors, .cniors, 

a 1 1 of a]-K/«\'^. 



)ur rv.il ism educ ion courses arc avai]ablr> tc^ 

v. 

1. ^^3- nuiiors, i. nxjiors, I/mq. 

f H.lucatioi:, 



cil 1 fYi. uv:i"]ors, 



Arts ma ]or s m 



all of the abovo 
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JcMirncii isiri (^iuoat ion courses cuiroii only ). n^iors in 

.1 iss, nu]''^'^''' -^^n'l rion-iiviiors In n cTTnijnrKsJ class, 

]. ni^^yors m c^. si^^ciali/jAl class aiid nc)!i-nki]ors in an 
I'lcmjnt an/ clcjss. 

9, iTeri^pusitf' ^Yairs^s for J. i^l, classes cirt^:_ 

(fx. : Nc^z/Gv/ritincO . 

10. ^, VA. class{r-:J arc < ^r aro not nj^iiiinxi for a 

si uJont tcai"h(T witii a jrnmvil ism major or minor. 

11. ^W\- do|>artiivTit offers tJic tollrvinq ex|jeri€3nces in at least 
one ioumali,sm. o<J!iration class: (Ch(-ck those af^propriate to 
you , ) 

bjiqlish comTx:)Sition ^^s. n^nn^alistic style 
nrvs^//r it inci , cfjryyc?ditinq , Droof readmq , layc>ut 
yearbook layout, desiqn, and production 
~^financinq pul^l ications (buckietinq) 
^advertising J 
ne^vs bureau 

ohotocjraphy (c-arx^ra [jurchasinc?; takmq, devolo[)inq, and 

T:irintinq [nctnres; ocfuippmq darkrexjn) 
frofxiom of th<^ oress, censorship, libel 
choosinq a newsj^aper printer 

sele^ctinq a yearbook corn{>ar^y (contracts, special offers, etc.) 
f arranqina a scixx)! picture [)lan 

\ self>ctinq a text, visual aids, supf >l(3^l^^ntary r(.'f (_^n?nces 

orqanizmq a suioscriotion drive 
^ en 'at mq a publications staff an^i assiqninq duties 

O'valuatmci stude^nt work (staff critiques, beat storios) 
;)!]})] ishinq a newspaper (mtx^tinq deadlines, acccnplishinq tasks) 
^countinq heidlines for a n^v/spifx^r and for a yearbook 
~broadcastin(i (radio and/or television) 
tvfrxjraplr/ 

current * vents rovic^ino to'-luufnies, 

^onstructinq unit assi^^nnw^nts:, quizzes, and feasts 

t( *ach 1 n(| riu n i-(:ours*.^s 

>itinq ciiro^rit louraril ir^Tn teachers, takinq^ fi-.'M ttir^s 
writmq' a crnjrbe of study (fr,r a sr5Ti(\st(.T U^r a yr'^ir) 
( lassrr^jm sijPMLition of ci^lvisr^rs* real orobl^^rs 



I • t t h* ^ ' a i ter len t s J )[ >rr )\ i a t' L c > y^ )i a sci loo 1 : 



|2i. \7a state rf^rnrfs i^juri-, ^>t Hit na i isiit tours^' cr^ilit fr)r 

C{^r I 1 fuMl 10T1 ^•f future loiLHialism tecir:hf-rs. 

1.^1.. (>ur otatc does n^.t n<niire teachers ^^rytudi'te a sixn-ifuxi 

nunix'r f>f liours for rinploMnent as iomririlism tr-ichcn^s. 

' I'lancipi]'-; \n )ur state, ive realize^, must as^aqn ^^^ar-hers 

the fjnsi ^ ; r>f pul")licat ions adViSers (even thouah tilths** 
1 nr.^ nK'^t/jr ^ have not cannlet'-^i cf^llM[(^ lournalKsin <"ours(^^;) 
i^'(%ius<' Mu' fiunlva" n\ vr^lnnt^M -t--, \or these jobs i^ minimtd 
anf] scrieohJ' '^u:■.t resix:)nsitjle for sr-lynl ],nt)l K'ations. 
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n. If ^h<' nin'toi of hcAirs rojuirc^i by tho stat(^ dc f^irtiTK^nt ot 
(MiuMt ion for lO'^T^Urj^i cc^r* i f iC(3t ion is rlifferont fr^xri 
the nu'^K^r of hoiu s nouck^i by your school or university 
for a icAurnaliSi^ nvi j^'^r (^'^' muior) , olease designate the 
niinijei of hours nernkd for a ](jiirncjlisni rruiior at your 
srhcx:)] horo^ and the ruiiiil^-r (jf hours ncMrxltxl for t 

)onnvil i^u rrannr htTo 

b1. Brietly t^xun.'Sb ycj>ui" f^piniwii .lixnit tiiC ealit^rr of studojits 
that ofiroll in jouiTiali.sn education courses and the type 
ot crAU'se worklo<>i which the'^ ai e evqx^cte<^] to rjerfonn 
((dcJiHTitai / revuf^v, re^v^i; rh rip.d eiXdPiindtion of [:>rinciples, 
oractic^al t)rob''e'')-solvinq oxrxTi^ nc^^) . 



I b; ri.\d nnl)^!' i to tt-vh tins claims? !x[lain your 
aTtitU'Je as s^x^e i t loa 1 b/ ab r>)ssibiti. Hirk this qiiosl ion 
"eonf idontial " at U^ft if you do not wish your rutvirks to 

Imkofl with \T;u ox^:vot by qrv>^raohicai area of the 
Tni t<^d [-t ates. 

b. li(As/uiny yr-cirs /ju tanont hiah sch<">n)l loi^iadisrn (on 

1 hi'j^i sch'ol, 1 i*h( r \hc\s\ -5 er>lb%^e, lovil)? rfx-^ f-}ns 
aftoct t-h,' aris^.'/("-r to ni^'Stion numl)(?r 15? 



I/. If r/j!K^">n^' '.L' b'Si ies you leh^.^s hic^h sob d ]ournali'sin 
olu:^:sf*^^s) y u/ f^ollf-jo, ^^as n» ' a hi<|ki .sohrx")! -lournalisrn 
iM'>Muotor It ou*' MiMe? If .bo, f.'U liTAV Ir^n-*? 



K-:. b'htx\»'; op*> o*^ tb»- folbAviiiM itciiients: 

My ut*T;^ I't :-> uo- '-iid*' f t ^ d / anri nviy ro; ^r j iit < x 1 . 



[V iV Ub' b 



d it : Mil 1 ' faot at u -ns , bat- ]( , .{ 



1 V ' 



d f T t ' ) nr/ b *b' )] Of" t f ^ > r ,[1 t }ir ]Ut " ,t 1 o[ ^ r t 

fi'lont ] by -t . 
I v;]^h tbit 1 d« " a 1 1 y {<!t. lin urioiyri(;u:> in 1 iMoTi ^o 

all 1 J' H.n MM thi5, ^-.urvi-^. 

]t i in: nv^st [i^ 1: ! jj-it /' »u w^'uld s« nd iii ■ a ^^(^urs^ >u\ \ :Vi(' 

t'jt.fMoh ]">un;alr*': * ^^iao ^l iriii 'da^s df:s r JT^y^'l to pr*;;>ai*' tT'u'hor . 
oi tatur*' tea.hors t(< t - a- h In jh soh^xd jof^ruili.^^. 

l'^!Lu\ you for yc'Ur * \ w- n^<>t ,it K£d ^ _/ 

ImO' ^ 'aMuaturo F-Vtculty nink _ ^ 

"'ini^A'T oF 'vdVs th'it /ini t-au'jht ^aah srtrr)! lournalr'^'i rd issi 

f >t oub I 1 ^ ' it- u ^>"i^^ il'd^OTi'. o] 1 r,' ' Oil tjv> ooiuK|(» h'V'l ^ . 

: >j i<d r i' V • . i b^ 1 i ' * ■ '/on H 1 t . . |, i i >M ! . t . ^ of 



\ 



f b >^ b : 



! V . t ' ;:dy ,ua I M 1' h1 y .n op f !i i s -a ui r 
-ou<} ' 1 M» ^'i ! ^ M-ni r,n tins ' .tu! ! . b- ^ on< • 

jf! . W( ub*'in-it-e a': b uoh' P'-. ip.i-^, ^das'.. 
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JOURNALISM 125 — [iIC;M Sv'llOr)!. J0^RNALIS^1 
FhLL S EM I : ST' } : U , 197 4-75 
HART. FY r:. STRAUS 
LLIGH F. GRTT/l 



Thurs. 8/29: Discussion f:>f course?, text, and ma-jor assiqn- 
ments. RFQUIRL'D TFXTS: Earl Fnqlish an<I 
Clarence Flach : Scholastic Journal isn and 
Roy Paul Nelson : Publication Design . 
AssiqniTien t : .Ch . lT~, sT ! 

T'Ues . 9/3: Discussion of rnakoup of journalism classes 
in the hiqh school, staffinq, schedulinq, 
pol 1 cies . 

Assiqnment : {:h . 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , and 5 , SJ . 

Thut5j. 9/5: Discussion of elcpu.^nts of newswritinq. 
Assicinment: Ch. 12, SJ. 

Tu^'S, 9/10:. Style an^'l^ newsv/ritinq. 

Assianment: Ch. T) , 9, and l^^^'jjj- 

«< 

Tn\irs. 9/12: Oth^^r typ^^s of writin<] (intf^^rviow, editorial, 
dtni in-de[)th stories). 
Ass 1 u pine nt : Ch . 7 , SJ . 

Tu'-s. ^ ^^M7: * F'^viturt^ Wrilin>i. 

I 

Thurs. ')^\'^: Sports Writinq. 

Ass iqnpi-n t. : Ch . 1 H , 

Tu^'S . 9 / 24 : P roo f r f ad i nq . 

Assi'UV'K'nt : Ch. 1 , S_J. 

Thst . 9/2^. : I'rii ^ i n-r r^^uv . 

AssiMHTK nt: ch. S and r", ^ rd:) . 

'I'U'^s. ]i ''1: Ty]'orn,K>hy <ind d^^slcm. 

Asr 1 qrrn^'n t : Ch. . 1 4 , SJ_. 

I'h'.ii . ' ) ' > : l/r 1 t 1 M ! hf'jd i mos . . 

^''<^ j s-'i'-n ^ : (^h . 1 / , hJ . 
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rhurs. lO'R: 

Th>irs. 10 MO: 

•I'tu^s . 1 0 M : 

Tlinr^. 10/17 : 

'I'l.--,. 10/22: 

'['(vn s . 10/24: 



Tu^'S, 1 0/2 0 



ThMr:', . 10 / U 



1 4 
I 0 



'Ass J qnnuMit : (Mi . 10, PD. 

Ass i'jnin(Mit : (^h • 0 , l-'H. 

Assi nir-cM-it : (Mk 24, S_J. , .and Ch . 7, PD- 
Photcxji ar^hy and^<ir t ciesiqn . 

AssKUiniont : Ch. 'I and 11, PD. 

PhoLoMra uP.y , 'i^^'ierai dcniv-jn, aiul *cuv/er desiqns, 

Assivinmont : Ch. 15 , S J . 

Advei t J bin J and Circulation, 

Ass i Mnincnt: : Road two articles or one chauter 
of an outsidi.' peri':>dical or text concern incj 
.idvor t 1 s iH' I . Hand in a '^hort crit iquo of fho 
articU' on 10/20. 

PraiM i< ( workshof^ ir\ advert ismq. 
Crit lou*' assic^riniont duo. 

rinancini and i^an iMOinont or '■'b 1 i^ns . 
Assi innif^nt : Ch. S J . 



1 ] / : Fm s c u s s 1 on of in a q i z in o f hi h 1 i n 1 1 on , 

M,'/: y*artfiwk. (luost rq)c*aker from a yearijook 

r^ubljshinq coinpriny: "Latest 'rr(?n(ls m 
Yoarbrr)ks, 



1 I if'*^ M "( arbook wr)i k.shop. 
U'r. 1 [ " ' 0> y(;a i \ >' )k . 

\ 'J r I • u . rni't hods f t . h j qti s<"hoM ) n* '\;'^>o,ip< t 
f^ro i,r't j « . 

Asm jfiiMr'nt : (0. C J . 



sp 1 r: n- 



C f 1 t 1 ' ; >i • Si 1 on of- schorU n ov/s f o^ • r s 
f) I svsj^',s ! I r> ] inn-unt diif.* 1 2/ 5 . 

Asm ;r.[ ' rC : ch . 2 / , r,.U 



Of 'M , F Cay 
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Tues. \A/]: ('th^»r ]Our na 1 } ^;ni chusr, prf>](U'ts: .films ^rui 
not 1 nn r)icLur(»s , phiotocifaphy , 1 i torary 
^ maqa?} nos , acivc rt is: nq , and news bureaus . 

Thurs, 12/5: Broadcasting projecit-s in hi(jh school, 

Assicinmunt: Ch . 20, 21 , 22, and 23, SJ. 

Tugs.. 12/10: Froedori of tho f^ross, censorship and libel. 

Thurs. 12/12: P^spons ib i 1 i t los and liabilities of the jour- 
nal isrn teacher . 



Mon , 



12/16: Final, 3-S p.m. Final project due 



MAJOR ASSI(;^:MENTS 

r. FlFLl) ASSTGNMFrrr 
Duc3 De^cember 3. 

Interview a tt^acher of hiqh scliool journalisn and 
write a comprehensive report of the interview. Tell 
the followinq : 

1. School Situat ion--type of school, classes, 
schedule the teacher has, type of publica- 
tions he/she directs^ and other information. 

2. Th(? 'reach^»r--c{ual i f ications and nackqround 
1 nf oriiidtion . 

^. Tho rub] 1 cation--"! f he sponsors tfio yearl:)Ook 
or rit^v/spaper, describe the staff inq organiza- 
t ion , r>rf >vide a phy s ical description of the 
publication, make-up, and special probl(^ns 
ho/shf^ has in flirectinq that publication. 

1. r)ther mformat ion--sr;ecial resourcf^s the 
teach' '} uses i n t lu classroor,. 

♦> 

') , ^ 'r 1 t ] > -'r 'I'Tij if *n t a ry . 

IT . FIIJAL A^:SiGrJM} \'V 

f)iio i D.fT'. Dec. 16. 

Uritf"^ a f^)Pnr ''■h' ^ns 1 vf.^ unit [jlan for a six-wooK 
unit in 'I hiuh '^^^^^y''L |oiirrvi,L isrn class on (hk; of the 
f ^ 1 1 ow 1 ?v J t 

1 . VJr 1 t 1 nq 

2 . Mak^'UN 'b.jyout 

3. Ad^^'U t L s ] HM /I't h 1 ( 's 

I u' ' i i ]f • t toll ovvi rv J 1 n r ^rrna t i on : 

I . Sr^);-' 1 Ijackq rf^und •! nf ormat , snrh as 

^ yr ' '\ ' ,chr )o 1 , class, sch' ^fiu 1 , lenq t h of 

c lass \ or] , rq c . 
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2 . Behavioral object ivos--overa 11 obiect ivos 
f or tho unit. 

3 . DAT I/Y 1 c^Mson plans inc] u<li n(| : 
a . oh jc^ct 1 v(\s () t t day . 
b. activit ios outlinc^d 
c: . rosourc'CH used . 
d. Gvalaation methods used. 

4. Examples of syllabus,, quizzes, or tests you 
niqht qivo; any handouts that miqht be dis- 
tributed; plus description of bulletin board 
ma ter 11 1 . 

List of resources used from day one throuqh 
dav 30. 
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ApprriDix I. 



JOflRNALISM ].^^)--ninM SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

srcoNi) s]:MF:sTr;R, 1 974-75 

HARLKY STRAUS 
LL'IGH F. nuK(;n 



TrXTBOOKS: Kncjlish and Hach, S cholast ic Journalism (SJ) 

Ross cind Sellmoyor, School Publications : A 

GuidobooK (SP) 

The Commission of fncjuiry into Hiqh School 
Journa 1 1 sn , Captive Voices; High 'School 
Journa 1 is m in TVmerica (CV) > 

'^'hurs, 1/9: Course introduction 

Assignment: Ch . 19, SJ, and Ch. 5, SP 

Tuos. 1/14: Staff in(j and Organizational Policies 

Assignment: Ch. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, SJ 

Thurs. 1/16: fJowswriting basics 

Assignment: Ch . 12, SJ[ 

Tuc!S. 1/2 1: Newsv;riting style and leads 
Prart i co s(^ssion 

Thurs. 1/2 3: Feacfiing tpchni(fuf*s in nowswr it i n^* , Practice 
sess ion 

Ass ignruMit : Ch . , 9 , and 10 , 5SjJ 

T'K.'S. l/2o: Other ty])c^H of v/riting (Intervie\;, t-iitorial , 
in-dof^th, and feature) 
AssignruTit : Ch ; 7 , SJ 

Thurs- IMO: Feature.^ '/riting 

Assigruacnt : Ch , R, 

Tu^.'S. 2 ''4 : Snorts Writing 

Ass 3 gnn.r-nt : Ch . 13, SJ_ 

ThM r > . .1 : 'r>V rd 1 t 3 nq 

Assiinn.ont: ch . IH, SJ , and cd. 4, SP 

M j< , .''II: Cm| ^ I'd I M 1 )M and i r i r^^^d 
A'*s 1 iiii" -I) t : T< 
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Thurs . 


2/n: 


Tes t on previous material 
Assiqnmrnt : Ch . 2, SP 




Tues . 


2/lS: 


Mechanics and Typoqraphy 
AS s 1 4 nme n L : en. r.^ # 




Thurs . 


2^20: 


Writ iiiq Headl inos 

Ass iqniatin t : rh% 17, SJ 




Tues . 


2/25 : 


Makeup and Layout Basics 




Thurs . 


2/27 : 


Makeup and Layout Pract ice 
Assicinnent : Ch . 24 , SJ 

Field AoS iqrnnent 




Toe-. . 


J /I : 


S[)r 1 nq Koc^t:ss 




Thurs. 


J/6: 


Spr inq Rf?cess 




Tugs . 


*3/ll: 


Photoqraphy : Basic Equipment and Darkroom 

Procedures 

Field Interview Due . 


Thurs. 


3/13: 


Photoqraphy : T'echninues , croppinq , 
and en larqinq 

Assiqnment : Ch . 9 , iO , 11, and 12 , 


reducinq 

SP 


Tugs . 


3/1 H : 


Advertis inq 

Assiqnnent: Ch . 15, SJ 




Thurs. 


V20 : 


Advert IS 1 nq 

Ass lunmont : V\\ . 6, SP 




Tuf^^; . 


i/2'>: 


f*rf ^D'^t lon ant] Ci rcul rition 
A:;mqnm<'nt: ('h. 7 and H, SP 




Thurs. 


i/2 7: 


F ^ T'.'iWC \\\(\ and Manaqt^'uuit 




Tuc'S . 


4 a : 


Has ic Vc-arhook Prr)ctidurps 




''P V-^ 1 1 V- ' * 

1 n u r c-> . 




y f;arhr)f-;k Layout 




Tuos . 


4/H: 


Yea rbook rends cinri Cr i t icque Session 




Thurr, . 


4/10 : 


fJowspa r tind Yearbook RicLs 




Tuf>s . 


4/1 S: 


(Uh'^> II ♦ tlnfds f)i [)ui; 1 icat i <in 





As 1 ;n: ^ . • : ^'h. 2S, SJ 



'hu r 5 



4 / ] / 



\^ Ml • ->i<')n urvl (>valua1 ion toohnjqu«v^ of 
MMfHw.nt : . h. ?7, . ; i >\\ , SJ 
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Tuos. 



Ot!ier class rjro]Octs or publications 
Assiqnnopf: Raad Cciot.ivo ^^oices 



Assi(nii'i«^*nt : iMi. 21, SJ and Ch. 21, SJ 



V 



Thurs. 



R(^sponb 1 bi i i t Li»s 'Uul 1 lab 1 i i t- les of t.ho 
journal ism teachor 



Tuos. FINAL ^M"<()JCCT DUL 3 p.m. 



V 
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INT HRVIKW riLLD PROJKCT 

It v/ould help i-f you c^^n arrariqe to attend one of the classes 
taiKjht by the ioumalism teacher in the school. 

INCIAIDI-: BACKGROUND INFO: 

What school and V/here? Ho^/ bi(| ib the school? 

V*io is tlio t'j£icher? Js he/she cmalified to teach journalism? 

Class schedule of ti-ii? teacher. Hf^ often the joumalisni class meets. 

What IS t}\c naine of the publication? flow often printed? What does 

It lcx3k like (offset, letterpress, muneographed) ? How many paqes does 

it have? Does it carry ads, etc.? 

How hiq IS the class? Hw did the teacher divide the staff duties? 
Are all students upper classmen? How is the staff picked? ' VJhat are 
the criteria for beinc] on the staff? Is the class a one-senestor or 
twf>-scmester cl£iss? 

VJhat textbook, if any, dc^s the class use? Are any other materials us€xi? 

How IS the class structured? (Lectures, vADrkshop atmosphere, etc*) 

Sec if you can obtain a coursq outline frnn the instructor. 

Dcx?s tlie instructor have any han(]oi.it sheets that are qiven U: the students? 

Dnas the staff have certain ix:)licies or rules that must be follov/ed? 
Hc^v are decisions made about content of tJie ixoblication? 

SPF,(:iAr, PROBLEMS : 

F^hoto(rrar>hy — If any, hfi^j is photojraphy handlcxi? Who developjs the film? 
Who takes the oictiires tor tlie staff? Wliat type of camera is used? 

Advoi tisiTiM — [>) students ej< t out of classes to solicit ads? Trans[x>rt:a- 
tion problcT^is? ^Vhat rates are charncKl? Do they have examples of con- 
tracts with irx::al mc^rchants? 

Writinq — Lf on a n£AVS{>af:)f,>r , hrj^ is a story processcxl tran stdrt to finish? 
[Vx'S the journalism fe^ichot have tyfcvritcrs, etc., available? 

Aj! ' s^-^X'ial f *<rji[iT^ent? 

Any ccpsorshifj i 1 (TIs ? S^iat is thr relatiunshif; of the fnij] icat ion 
to the arinunistration ot the ^(:hrx>l ? 

I»iS the staff sul.scrii^- to any sfjeciril [jublicat ions or sulimt nkitorial 
for awards? H.iS the stdff v;r>n any awards? 

rrx'S the- staff f^vc^r -jo op. field tiit/S/ If so, what are scrx' of thf* 
resourr-es \ux fioid tri|)S or a'iost spr^akers in that area? 
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'i'^ie final [*^r^i joct sh'^uld coMSist ^^^f two ty[X}S of y^ians: a lonq- 
ranqe plan or unit plan for tJie six w^/^^ks and a short-ranqc plan or 
daily pl£inf; for tiiroc v/efjks. 

In loncj-ranqe plannmq, tn/ tc> visiudizc* an ovor-all f^icturf.^ of 
fhu unit. Hit tJie mam [X)ints vou would want the students to learn 
or lIo duruiq tho unit. 

In shcjit-ranqe planumu, IjsI wh.it is to hx? achieved each day. 
In other words, v.tiat will you do tliat day? 

KXA^PIi-^ OF ATI 0(m,INE OF A Ii-:SS(>J PI AN (Yaj DO NOT WAVE TO FOlUJ^l THIS 
IF YCXJ FEFL YCXJ FiAVE' A BirilTR OUnJMi:) 

^* Oi^^J stives (naior ainxs of the daily plan. What is the student to 
learn that day? Vihat is the main rx^int of the lesson?) 

^- Activities (What activities, materials, and content will be studiecl 
durinq tdie class period? Scr^e itans to consider miqht be:) 

1. Pvt^view of the previous day's lesson. 

2. Provision of activities to meet individual differences. 

3. Key c^e>stions for class discussion. 

4. Imfxjrtant illustrations or anecdotes. 

5. v;ritten exercises. 

6 . SumruarY 

A single activity (generally won't liold interest for a v/holo hour. 
A qrxxl way to provide interest is tr) provide a variety of 
activities and m^tterials for eacli class f:>eriod. 
^ ' ^^"^H^ignment (If you plan to qivc^ hrxTw^work or assiqnmc:jnts Cor the next 
day, say so, ) 

P. TVjluation Tecii nicpies (Ihis mrvms how do you <valuate the success 
of the day's works? Pid your pupils loam what you intf^ndc*d?) 
Ways of evaluation: 

1. Teacher evaluation throuc|h observation. 

2. Teacher askinn key Questions m a class discussion. 

3. Teacher askim^ pupils to sumoarize. 

4. Written exercMS(is: (]uizzes, tests, stat<^.!ment3, repjrts, ♦^heir 
layouts, news storios, etc. 

Oj™entiD frrri [>upi1s on their successes. 
l\ Hih] K>jr<ip!r/ (What Looks or ixTi^xJicals, if any, do you use in this 
sf 'r-t irjn of tJie ler..s^:>n pi in? Include author, ncw> of artich^ [if 
jn a ; ri^xlical 1 , niiv ot txxjk r)r [x:r irxkc:al , dat*-* or y(^'ir, 
^>'ul)l isn(»r . ) 

r. Instruct jonal A]t]s uid r>ourrr^5; (This incluck^s AMTnilM^i that you'd 
use TrTlhe lesson su/h as: tcxtlxxjk, Iddcklx^ird, (jikid-Tviks [if 
your class is 'k)irr, yc'UhK^}. I r;*oiit ] , [jhot ''Xjrapfis , ruh-rs, etc,) 
•^air/ instructr)rs would r^^uiirc a cfxrujif^te list hr-n*. f an nx)r^' 
ir.tt n-stc.'^l in sjj('<:*i il aiils y(;u miqht usr,*, 

'Hu* last itfiii c in K ;'\jdo i .se^vitat^c s^'Ction, Ux), for thcv.hnP* 
upit, ilono* v;ith } l.ibl if > ir^iphy. 

B*'f surf-' trj mclud^^ brickannind info such as th^' t'^xt tlie studentis 
v;ill use, how many stud»^Mts you tliink you will have, how tliey arc^ dividcxl 
ur, ^)n the staff (if you are dcunq newsfAifJcr or yearl)Ook work withm thi' 
u'Ut j, h^-J t iq the schrx)] i wtiat tyro '-jf ptji:)liration, etc. 

Er|c 
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AiMM-'NOTX M 



WfiST VIRP/INIA UNIVMRSITY SCMIOOL OF JOURNALISM 
PROGRAM FOR PROSPFCTIVr lllfil! SOiKX^L JOURNALISM TFACHLRS 

1960-61 



Students may obtain the Bachelor of Science in Journalism degree and 
also cfualify for a first-class professional certificate in West Virginia 
with teaching fields in Fnglish and social studies and a minor teaching 
field in journalism, Grades 7-12, by taking the following course of study: 



FIRST YFAR ('P.VO SFMES^TIPS) 

Engl. 1 and 2 6 
Fiist. 1 and 2 or 

Hun. 1 and 2 
See. Sci. 1 and 2 
(Jen. Biol. 1 and 2 

or Phys. Sci. 

1 and 2 
Journ. 1 and 2 
f'hys. FxJ. 

Mil. or Air Sci. 1 and 2 



6-8 



2 
4 



SECQND YEAR (TOO SEMESTERS) 

Hours 

Fnql. 3 and 4 or 

163 and 1G4 6 

Enql. S and 6 6 

Journ. 18 and 19 6^ 

Pol. Sci. 2 3 

Hist. 52 and 53 ' 6 

Fduc. 105 3 

Mil. or Air Scl. 3 and 4 4 

Phys. Ed. (woTK^n) 2 



mim YKAR cm) SFMEi^^n.RS) 

Hours 

Journ. IIB and 119 6 

Joui^n. 110 and 120 4*» 

Peon. 1 3 

fduc. 106 3 
Educ. /109 or 

api-)rovcd cl'^^ctive 3* • 

^^ic 10 2 

Speech 3,6,11, or 2^ 3 

Sec. 1 or 104 3 

Art 30 or 130 2 

Hc'alth rduc. lOl 2 

Gc^x|. 107 pr 109 3 



FarRTTi Y1^\R (TW) SLMCTERS) 

Literature 
Hist. 150 or 250 
Journ. 227 

Journ. 215 (later 125) 
Journ. 230 and 235 
Journ. 101 or 201 
Journ. 212 
Sex:. Studies, upper- 
division elective 
I>luc. 114 
Kdur. 124 
Fduc. 120 
F^luc. 150-170 



'tf» l)e('(r¥^ I h.ours in 1975-76 

(•1 inuiMtf^^ in 1962-r^ i 

Ixxrarrx^ mx hours in 19^2-6^ 
'IxKVime f'-^iu hours iri 1962-f)'5 

hi<jhly rcvxMifnerKjtvj for all fu'osfxx:! ivc 
rljocvTino thro^-^ hours after ^^62-63 
*lx>camc: two hours aftra: 1962-6 3 



Hours 
6 
3 
3 

2'' 
4 
1 
3 



3^ 
3^' 
4^ 

2 



<jdvisors, rcKfardless of nwi jor 



ERIC 
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MINOR IN TKACHKR TRAINING IN JOURNALISn 
rOR NON-JOURNALTr>M MAJORS 



I''or sturkmts in otiu^r sc:lvx)ls <in\ f-ollf^jos followinci tho Univer- 
sity's to ichfir-traininq prajraias, tho School of Journalism has set up 
a toachinq niiiior in ]ournaLisn. The f^nxiram is intendcxJ for [:)ersons 
vvho i^an to Ix? advisers for huc)h schoc;! nwsi>apers and yearbooks as 
wll as teachers. 

This nunor requires a minununi of 16 hours in journalism (only 
14 hours ^idditional for those whose first teachinq field is Enqlish^ 
pace Journalism 21S* is mcludeci in that proqram) . It includes the 
follcAvincj courses: 

RI'DtJIRM) rajRSRS 



Journal is'm 1 — Intro, to fiass Conn. 2 

Jouninlism 18 — Nt^ws Writinq 3 

JourrL'i] isiTi 19 — Cooytvlitinq and Mike-up 3 

Journalism 113 — Principles of Advertisinq 3 

vTournalism 215 — Hioh School Journalism 2 *ncv/ Joum. 125 

Journalism 227 — History of Journalism 3 

RrCOMMETJDP^n QjilRSES FOR ADDITIONAL CREDIT 

Journalism 108 — Ttie CcriTiunity Nwsrxipor 
Journalism 110 — Tyiojraphy and Printinq 

PrcxTf^sses 2 

vTournal lOT 120 — Ne^vs Photofjraf)hy ' 2 

Journal J :rn 212 — Iridic I^^lations 3 
viournali.sm 220 — Nc^Sfxitx^r rind Maqazmc^ 

Articdo Wri t inq 2 

Journal ism 2 30 

and V) — f/iiti^rial Wntjtvi and 

I*iw of tho Prf^s.s 4 



]'()\< nTO)F:MT r\ ^TAnn-H-TRATNrrKl JWiRATIS 

students in ottier S!:hr)nh^ aiid r-ol ](x|(^s follc^inc] one of the Uni- 
versity's t^tvichor-trauunq y:)rcxjr.ms ^re urqc^i to ta}:c^ at least 0 
hrnirs ot journalism hut nay (drx^t an\' nno of the (■^)ursof^ in ]oamalism 
J istc\i alx:>ve . Journalism IH is a i jrr^n ■^nnsi tc» for Journalism 19. 
Ilistop/ 52 and 53 rir^* t)ren^iuis3 tcs for Journalism 227. All other 
f:ours»*s rvay Im:? takon without prir»T journalism study. 



\ 
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PROGRAM FOR PROSPKCTIVF JOURNALISM TFACHF.RS 
TN COLLFCFS AMI) I IN 1 VFRS II IKS 



Tl)e student should obtain U\o ficjcholor of Science in Journal isni 
dejrw and then acxyijire a nvu^tor's d(Hjr(\' in the fields either lx?foro 
or after ()^:)taininq scrrr* practical cxfx^rience with the nKxiia. Tlie 
doctorate is essential to fulh'St .idvancement. 



% 



ERLC 
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APPi:r]M[:< n 



]I\':CA]ACh ARTS (M RTIFK^ATIOM RKOU I REMKN^PS 
AT \vKST VIRGHJIA UMIVrRSTTY 
1974 



33 hours^Knqlish major . Hours 

rnqlish 21 or 121 — Sun/ey of Knc^lish Tiiterature 3 

Fnqlish 22 or 122— " (contO 3 

'liiqlish 24 — AiivTiCfin I.Ltoraturo Lo 1R70 3 

Jincjlish 2"^) — Antcriran Lit (^ratiirc^ (IHVO to present) 3 

Fnqli*=;h 111 — 'Tlir^ llivUish Uin(ju<V](^ 3 

I'rvilish 150 — Shakosf^eaic* 3 

nruUish 131,220 
235,266 

280 or 286 — npfx^r-<ii vision 7\morican Literature 3 
I-^qlish 250,251 
255,261 
262,331 

33? or 350 — rprx^r-division rnajor author or period 

in British literature tefore 1660 3 

Rnqlish 263,264 
265,26:' 

or 365 — tJppcr -division ma;)or author in 

British literature after 1660 3 

Lncilish ]:s,234 

or 236 — Up^xir-division includinq foreiqn 

iit'^^rature in translation 3 
' Any course^ to bv tc\ken as an ckK^tivc not mentiontxl above 3 

17 l\our^-]a\nquaqo Arts ) ''-'inirc^r^nts 

3|xx?r:h 11 1 

S^xx^ch 12,13,14 2 

Speech 107 3 

Drama 50 3 

Drama 75 3 

Drama 180 3 

Journal isni 18 3 

. Ir^urna 1 i siii 1 2 5 2 * 

*to l^cane 3 hours bo'unninq m 1075-76 

^JU7--50 n'y[Uirrxl hours for Fanquaqo Arts Certification iCmrosition 

fx^rr se is not lepjired fixcept for ^neetinq core rec[uirGments 
with nncjlish 1 and 2.) 



er|c i.^^ 
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ABSTF^ACT 



To consider the most effective journalism teacher 
education procjram th.at West ^^irc^lnia University could 
offer, this writer devised a c|uost ionnaire and surveyed 
117 collerjG journalism teachincj-advis inq proqrams in the 
United States. Faculty of 104 schools (88.8 ner cent) 
responded to one of three mailinqs, and this writer con- 
cluded, via computerized data, that the West Virginia 
University journalism education proqram is limited but 
closely resembles the type of hiah school journalism 
teacher curricula provided by more than one half of the 
schools r espondinq . 

The averaqe school, colleqe, or department of 
journalisn an of 1974 offers one three-hour teachinq- 
advisinq course to ten to twenty .students; if the school 
conducts a second course, its size is similar. More than 
one hal^ of the 0? schools with such courses provide 21- 
hour to 10-hour lournalism education sequences. 

riost instructors who werr surveyed enroll all 
types of najors m journalism education classes, but 
manv admit that this ])rocedure creates a particular dif- 
ficulty because students |:»ossess varyinq deqroes of ex- 
f>osure to lournalisni tcrminoloqy and procfMiuros. 
Slit|ht]y mr)rc than oru^ thitd of t hr^ scliools (Miroll only 
luniors and ju-naors m ]ournalisn education c]<isses. 
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Professors rank S cholastic Journalism by Farl 
Fnqlish and Clarenco Ilach as tho nost frequently used 
textbook; hov/ovor, nany state that they use it in con- 
lunction \vith othc^r references. 

Most schools hpve no course or rank prereq- 
uisites for journalism teachinq-advising cpurses , but 
a siqnificant number do require newswritinq, editinq, 
and/or other courses priot to enrolling in journalism 
education courses. 

Teacher certification requirements " in most states 
demand completion of 6 to 24 hours- of journalism; how- 
ever, almost 40 per cent of the schools require majors 
to take 30 hours for certification in the subject. 

Persons conductinq teacher education proqrams at 
almost one half of the lournalism schools respondinq have 
not previously tauqht hiqh school ]ournalism. Neverthe- 
less, the majority of these collecjo instructors feel 
(jucilified to train future journalism teacher-advisers. 

Research by nationally recoqnized journalism 
authorities and by West Virqinia University qraduaLe 
students disturbinqly indicates that secondary school 
journalism teachers, more oft^ than not, feel inade- 
(juately f:>reT)ared by their colleqe courses to teach jour- 
nalism and to advise publications. This writer concludes, 
therefore, that colle^je journalism education courses must 
be revised to reflcnrt r(M 1 is t ica 1 ly the hiqh school jour- 
nalism tearrher ' s classroom res[)onsibi lities and the units 
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that such a teacher will need. One cannot explain to 
others that which he has never learned or does not under- 
stand. This pr'oblom exists for too nany advisors and 
must bo eliminated. 

Quality high school journalism instruction on 
the colleqe level is imperative, and curriculum revision 
is the key. CoursG«»syl labi 'nailod to this writer in- 
spired her to recommend an expanded journalism education 
proqram at West Virginia University and more stringent 
teacher certification requirements for those non-journal- 
ism rnaiors who wish to pursue advising careers. 

It is hoped that this study will encourage WVU 
and West ^7irqinia State Denartment of Education officials 
as well as others to roGxamine their goals for future 
journalism teachers. The need for informed, competent 
teacher -advisers cannot bo ignored. 
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